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THE FIRST DISCIPLE OF LUTHER. 


Messrs. Eptrors :—The following letter of Frederick Myconius, 
to Paul Eber, will furnish some idea of the miserable darkness in 
which serious, conscientious persons were involved, in the period 
immediately prior to the blessed reformation. It also gives usa 
little further insight into the character of that infamous vender of 
indulgences, Joun Tetrze.; and how, by the providence of God, 
hlyconius, when a mere youth, was led to pursue such a course as 
exposed the infamy of this nefarious traffic. The dream which he 
had, the first night after he entered the Franciscan monastery, all 
will acknowledge to be remarkable ; he firmly believed it to be pro- 
phetic, to the end of his life. The reader will exercise his own 
judgment, on the mattter: it Is one which fairly admits a diversity 
ef opinion. The most remarkable coincidence between it and 
facts which occurred seven years afterwards, was, that Luther com- 
menced his opposition to the papacy, when he had not a coadjutor, 
and Myconius was the first person who declared in favor of his 
principles. If all inmates of monasteries are as miserable as he 
describes himself to have been, they must indeed be a kind of hell 
upon earth, as he several times denominatesthem. But this wretch- 
edness arose from his conscientiousness, in connexion with the 
complete darkness of error which surrounded him, Many, no doubt, 
have their consciences seared as with a hot iron; and let it be 
remembered, that they to whom the apostle ascribes this searedness 
of conscience, were such as ‘‘forbade to marry, and commanded 
to abstain from meats.’ And the same persons are represented as 
‘sneaking lies in hypocrisy.’’ Nothing has such atendency to 
harden the heart, as false doctrines and hypocrisy. Whata blessing 
to the world was the reformation! What a deliverance from more 
than Egyptian bondageand Egyptian darkness. Before this blessed 
era, the whole world was enveloped in Cimmerian darkness, and 
the tyranny of hypocritical priests over the consciences of men, 
was oppressive beyond conception. It seems scarcely possible that 
the same universal darkness should again overspread the Christian 
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world; yet we must not forget, that men naturally love darkness 
rather than light; and that a recurrence of the same causes which 
extinguished the light of truth in the dark ages, would again involve 
us in all the horrors of a papist night. And, in that case, supersti- 
tion would again open her inquisitorial dungeons, and light anew 
her fires of persecution. Let the whole world be involved in de- 
structive and desolating wars—let Protestantism in Europe, degen- 
erate into Rationalism, or Transcendentalism—let the papacy con- 
tinue her unremitting efforts to extend her dominion, which is so 
constituted as to flourish equally in the darkness of ignorance, or 
of infidelity and heresy—and again, his holiness at ‘Rome, may 
issue his bulls to be obeyed in the remote east, and far distant west. 
The zeal of the Jesuits for making proselytes, was never greater 
than at this moment; their emissaries are met with in the almost 
inaccessible valleys of the Kurds, and in the islands of the Pacific. 
At present, however, England and the United States of America, 
are the objects to which the attention of the Papal world is direct- 
ed with intense interest. And the progress made in both these 
countries, would not have been credited by any one, fifty years ago. 
But it will be said, America is safe from all danger of persecution, 
as her constitution guarantees religious liberty. This is a paper 
defence, and will be disposed of as easily as a paper rampart would 
be torn by a beseiging army—if once they who have the mark of 
the Beast should prevail as to numbers or political power and 
influence. 

It is hard to say what form of religion enjoys most favor with 
our men in power, as their views are various. Indifferentism, how- 
ever, is the thing which numbers most adhere to among our legis- 
lators, and high officers who execute the laws. The only compe- 
tition for favor at the seat of government, is for the oftice of chap- 
lain to the two houses; and here the Methodists manifest their 
ascendency. But they are only caressed from political motives, on 
account of their numbers and unity,—the really favourite sects are 
the Romanists and the Quakers. Senex. 





The following letter of Frederick Myconius, dated Feb. 21, 1546, 
was addressed to Paul Eber, and contains a remarkable dream, which 
he had before the reformation commenced. 


“That remarkable preacher of indulgences, John Tetze/, of the 
order of Dominicans, for two whole years demented the people of 
Anneberg, persuading them all that there was no method of salva- 
tion but by our own works; which, however, he taught was impos- 
sible ; but said, one only way of obtaining life remained, and that 
was, to purchase it froom the Roman Pontiff: and thevefere, we 
ought to buy papal indulgences, which he defined to be, the remis- 
sion of sins and the certain entrance into eternal life. I could 
relate wonderful and stupendous things which [ heard from him 
during these two years; for he preached almost every day. I at- 
tended upon him so closely, that I did often repeat to others, the 
whole of his sermons, and imitated his very gestures and pronunci- 
ation, not in sport, but seriously. For I believed that these were 
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indeed the oracles of God, and that whatsoever was sent to us 
from the pope, came from Christ himself. At length he threatened 
that he would lay down the cross, and would shut the gates of 
heaven, so that eternal life and the remission of sins would never 
hereafter be offered, at so cheap arate. Nor was there any reason 
to hope, that the Roman See would again exercise such liberality 
towards Germany, while the world stood: he exhorted, therefore, 
that every one should have a regard to the salvation of his own 
soul, and to the souls of his deceased friends ; ‘‘ for now,’’ said he, 
“is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation.” Unless you 
have the pope’s letters, there are sins and judgments from which 
no other can absolve you.’’ Handbills were caused to be affixed 
to the gates and the walls, in which it was signified, that as a mat- 
ter of gratitude for the zeal and devotion of the German people, 
plenary letters of indulgence would now be sold to the people, at 
a much lower rate than was at first demanded ; and it was added, 
at the bottom of the paper, and to the poor gratis, for God’s sake. 
Hence there arose a discussion between me and the commissaries 
of indulgences, the Holy Spirit exciting and urging me; but as yet 
I did not know what I should do. My father had taught me when 
a little boy, the ten commandments, the Lord’s prayer, and the 
creed, and often obliged me to pray. He also taught me, that all 
things were of God, and that He would direct me, if only I praved 
to him. Likewise, that the blood of Christ was a ransom for the 
sins of the world; and that it was necessary that every Christian 
should believe this: that if there were only three persons to be 
saved, I should believe that I should be one of them: and that to 
doubt of this, would be to cast a reproach on the blood of Christ.” 
** Certainly,” said he, “papal indulgences are a snare by which the 
money of the simple is obtained ; certainly the remission of sins 
cannot be purchased with money; much less eternal life; but the 
priests would be offended, if any one were to say this.” But as I 
heard nothing in sermons but the praises of indulgences, and no 
mention ever of the grace of Christ, or his satisfaction for the sins of 
the world, I thought that they only were partakers of the death of 
Christ, who either merited it by their good works, or bought it with 
money. I remained in doubt, whether I should give credit to the 
priests, or believe my father; but I was led to place the greater confi- 
dence in the priests. One thing, however, was evident, that remis- 
sion of sins could not be obtained by the poor, if it depended -on pay- 
ing down money for the benefit; I was therefore much pleased with 
the note subjoined to the public handbill, that indulgences would be 
given tothe poor gratis, for God's sake. When, after three days. the 
cross wus to be taken down, and the ladder which was erected to 
heaven was about to be thrown down; the Spirit vehemently urged 
me to go to the missionary and demand those letters for the gratu- 
itous remission of sins, offered to the poor; and that I should 
allege, that I was a sinner, and poor, and wanted gratuitous remis- 
sion and a participation of the merits of Christ. Accordingly, on 
the next day, [ went about evening, to the house of John Pflags, 
where Tetzel was surrounded by a crowd of confessors, and offered 
my petition in Latin, begging, that according to the proposal in the 
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published handbill, I might have the privilege of obtaining absola- 
tion from all my sins, gratuitously, for God’s sake ; and might have 
granted to me, the pope’s letters of indulgence, as a testimonial of 
the grant. ‘The priests who were in attendance admired my Latm 
style, which was then rare among boys, and entering into the cham- 
ber where Tetzel was, they represented to him my petition, and 
interceded with him, that he would gratuitously bestow upon me 
letters of indulgence. After long consultation they returned, bring- 
ing me the following answer: ‘‘my son, we diligently presented 
your petition to the lord commissary, who confesses that he would 
most willingly grant your request, but that he is unable to do it, and 
even if he should consent, yet the concession would be of no avail; 
because these papal letters have it expressly signified on their face, 
that they only are capable of becoming partakers of these most am- 
ple indulgences, who stretch out a helping hand; that is, who give 
money.’ Upon which | appealed to the declaration contained in 
the handbill, posted on the gates, where it was explicitly stated, 
that the most holy pope had commanded, that pardon should be 
granted to the poor, for God’s sake. Again they enter in to thrs 
most haughty monk, and beg him to assent to my petition; and 
represented me to be an ingenious and eloquent young man, and 
therefore, a person worthy to have such a benefit conferred on him 
above others. But they returned with the same answer, alleging 
that no other but a helping hand was capable of being benefitted 
by these indulgences. Here, I insisted that this was an injury to a 
poor man, that whem God and the pope were unwilling to exclude 
me from grace, that they should reject me on account of a few 
pieces of money, which | had not. Atlength, it was agreed among 
them that I should give something, if it was only a single groat, so 
that a helping hand might not be wanting. I answered, | have it 
not—I am poor. Finally, they said, that if I would only give six 
pieces of money, that would be received. EF answered that I had 
not even one piece, and therefore could not do it. They now 
withdrew, and conferred together about the matter, and | under- 
stood that they were troubled about two things: first, least if } 
should be. dismissed without receiving letters, the thing might be 
made a handle of, and a disturbanee might be excited, because the 
authentic handbill did certainly contain the clause, that these letters 
should be given to the poor gratis: and again, they were afraid if } 
received these indulgences gratuitously, that they would be over- 
whelmed with applications for gratuitous grants from poor scholars 
and beggars. In this dilemma one came to me, and offered me six 
pieces of money, that f might give them to the commissary, that 
thus I might give my aid towards the erection of St. Peter’s church, 
and the conquest of the Greeks, while at the same time, I should 
be made a partaker of the grace of Christ, and of these indul- 
gences. Upon this, being influenced by some motion of the Spirit, 
I declined, and said, that if 1 wished to buy indulgences, I could 
sell my books, and get a little silver; but I wished to receive them 
gratuitously for God’s sake; and vf they refused, that they should 
render a reason to God for the neglect of the salvation of my soul, 
for the sake of. six pieces of money, while God and the pope were 
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willing that I should be made a partaker of the remission of sins, 
which Christ had merited and obtained for us, which merit, however, 
I believed to be committed to the pope, to be distributed to every 
one, according to his deserts, but to the poor gratis. At length 
they asked by whom was I sent hither? I answered most truly, 
that in presenting my petition, | had been advised, or counseiled, 
Or stimulated to do it, by no person whatever; but that of my own 
accord, and without the counsel of any one, had come, with the 
confident expectation of gratuitous remission, depending on the 
promise contained in the paper which by authority had been pasted 
on the gates—that I had never before been brought into the com- 
pany of such men, but was by nature exceedingly bashful, and that 
nothing but an ardent desire for the grace of God, and the remission 
of sins could have compelled me to appear among them in that 
place. Again they urged me to accept the six pence which they 
before offered me, and said that I should then receive what I so 
much desired. But I told them that I would receive the benefit 
gratuitously, or | would commit my casetoGod. And so we part- 
ed; but these seared thieves were much disturbed. And as for my- 
self, 1 was grieved at not obtaining the pardon of my sins; but I 
rejoiced to think that still there was a God in heaven who could 
pardon me, and was willing to do it without any price. I often 
sung to myself these words, ‘‘as I live saith the Lord, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked,” &c. ‘‘O, Lord God, thou know- 
est, that in these things I lie not.” For although I was still envel- 
oped in the thickest darkness, yet | went away from them, and thy 
Spirit O God, moved my heart and my body on this occasion. 
Thou who art my illuminator and quickener, my comforter and my 
redeemer. As I returned to my lodging, my heart was melted 
within me, and I poured out floods of tears; and prayed that as 
they had denied me the remission of sins unless | would pay them 
money, | begged of God that he would have compassion on me, 
and freely grant unto me the remission of sins, and be propitious 
unto me. I returned to my lodging, and lay down on my bed. 
There lay on the table of my study an image of my crucified Saviour, 
which I took up and placed on the chimney-piece, and falling on 
my knees I poured out floods of tears, and what I then felt may be 
conceived but cannot be expressed in words. but the sum of what 
I prayed for was, that God would graciously remit my sins, and be 
afather to me. I said ‘I will give myself unreservedly to thee, 
to do with me what thou wilt; and since they have refused to grant 
me remission without money, do thou be gracious unto me, and be 
a Father to me.’ It seemed to me as if my whole nature was 
changed, and I -was weary of every thing on earth, and had no 
longer any desires for any worldly possession: my only desire was 
to live with God and please him.—But who should teach me how 
to do this? Or how should I be able to ascertain that he had for- 
given me and granted to me grace and eternal life? The word, 
which Is the life and light of men was then buried through the whole 
world, under the thickest darkness of human and most foolish tra- 
ditions. Either Christ was not named, or he was represented as a 
judge so severe, that scarce his mother and all the saints in heaven 
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could appease him, even with tears of blood ; and the only comfort 
proposed was the septennial punishment of purgatory, which differ- 
ed from the pains of hell in nothing but in duration. Nevertheless, 
the Spirit suggested a hope to my mind, that God would be propi- 
tious. I now deliberated for several days about changing my con- 
dition of life. I saw the sins of the world, placed, as it were, before 
my eyes, and my own sins to be very great. But I had heard of 
the great sanctity and extraordinary innocence of life, of the monks. 
How they served God day and night, abstracted from all the corrup- 
tions of the world, living soberly, justly, chastely, attending mass, 
singing psalms, fasting and praying. This was the idea which I 
then entertained of this kind of life, not then understanding, that 
it was the very sum of hypocrisy and idolatry. What shall L here 
say? O Lord my God! _ I spent two or three days in praying for 
decisive direction ; then I consulted my preceptor, Andrew Staffel- 
stein, the principal of the high school of Anneberg, and begged 
him to give me his counsel in this weighty affair. He immediately 
advised and urged me to enter the monastery of the Franciscans, 
which was then about being rebuilt. He praised the honesty, he 
praised the piety of these brethren; and then declared that he had 
long entertained the opinion, that 1 would prove to be a man of 
true piety. And least my mind should be changed by delay, he 
urged me to apply immediately, and he himself went to introduce 
me to the brotherhood. My parents being still alive, and I an 
only son, and their heir, I was desirous of communicating the thing 
to them. But they pressed upon me the saying of Jerome, ‘ that 
if my father and my mother should prostrate themselves in my way 
to obstruct me, I ought to tread them under my feet and to flee to 
the cross of Christ.”’ And that saying of our Lord, ‘‘He who 
having put his hand to the plough and looketh back is not fit for 
the kingdom of heaven.” I omit the infinite number of snares 
which they laid to eritangle my conscience ; and they asserted that 
I never could be saved to all eternity, if I did not use the offered 
grace immediately. That the alternative was to fall entirely from 
the grace of God, and miss of eternal salvation, if [ did notat once 
comply with the gracious opportunity. I gave them credit, and in 
three days, | was received and entered on my probation, as they call 
it; that is, I consented to become a monk, devoted, upright, reli- 
giousin all respects. My entrance into the monastery was in the 
year 1510, July 14, the second hour after mid-day. I was accom- 
panied by my preceptor, some of my school-fellows, and a few most 
devoted matrons, to whom at the gate, 1 explained the reasons of 
the step which I was now taking, namely, that I might serve God 
and please him to all eternity ; that I might pray for ‘the remission 
of my sins, and of those of others; and that as far as possible, I 
might abstain from all sin, and live a life of penitence. Then I 
bade them farewell, when they all with tears prayed for a blessing 
on me, and thus I entered the monastery. Thou, O Lord, know- 
est that these things are true; nor was I influenced by a love of 
ease, nor to gratify my appetites, nor with the desye of making a 
show of sanctity ; but my motive was, to please thee, to serve thee ! 
—Thus did I grope my way in the midst of the thickest darkness, 
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The monks conducted me, in the first place, to the refectory ; 
then I was led to the choir, and to the performance of sacred music, 
afterwards to a new cell, in which there was a new bed, made of 
straw, and a pillow of the shearings of woolen cloth. After sup- 
per, [ was brought back again to my cell, and they commanded me 
to sleep with my clothes on. But having devoted myself to the 
service of God, I was willing to sleep on the bare ground, or on 
the cold pavement. But they prohibited me, saying that I had a 
long time to serve the Lord. After the completorium, and they had 
all composed themselves to rest, I fell upon my knees, and for an 
hour commended this my new undertaking to the Lord; with ear- 
nest prayer I besought God to be my guardian, my governor, and 
took him for my guide and master: entreating, that he would so 
direct me, that | might do nothing contrary to his glory, and my 
own eternal salvation. Then with my woollen shirt and secular 
tunic, I lay down and composed myself to rest, and soon fell asleep. 
At this time, I had reached my twentieth year; nor had I yet seen 
any rule, or any of the institutions of the monks, to inform me 
what my new kind of life was to be, expecting that the monks would 
instruct me, which indeed they did, burying me in the thickest 
darkness. 

While I slept, I seemed to myself to come into a vast desert, 
where there was nothing to be seen but perpetual desolation, and 
contiguous to this, were very sharp rocks, such as used to be paint- 
ed under the image of Christ crucified; or such as may be seen 
about the castle of Stolpe, in Misnia. Indeed, the whole world 
appeared to me to be nothing else than a rocky desert. I was 
miserably wandering in this dreary place, without a companion or 
guide. Here there was no green tree nor shrub, nor even a spire 
of grass; but it was desolation itself, and horrible solitude. From 
this I sought a way of escape, that I might return to a cultivated 
country, where I might find either men or beasts abiding. Forany 
where I could be more safe than in this immense wilderness, where 
[ was obliged sometimes to creep among the rocks, sometimes to 
ascend and then again to descend; going at one time in one direc- 
tion, and then in another. At length I became weary, and began 
to despair of ever escaping from this terrible solitude, which seem- 
ed to extend over the world. I beheld a rock towering in height 
above the rest, and it was suggested to me, that I should make my 
way to this, and ascending it, take a survey of the surrounding 
region, whither I could descry any smoke, or other sign of living 
beings, or any appearance of fields or lake, to relieve the views of 
uniform desolation. But when with much difficulty, I arrived at 
the place and ascended this elevated rock, [ could see nothing on 
every side but rocks and sands extending in every direction, to an 
interminable distance. Now my mind sunk into discouragement, 
and I despaired of relief, certainly concluding that there I must die. 
I descended from the rock with incredible distress, groaning in 
deepest anguish,—God alone knows the keenness of my anguish. 
Whilst [ thought that I was created to live eternally, here I was 
perishing miserably ; and weariness, hunger and thirst seemed to 
be added to my burden of grief ; for I seemed to myself to have 
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been wandering for several days and nights among these dreadful 
rocks. Finding no way of escape, nor seeing any prospect of 
relief, lcommended my soul to Jesus Christ, and to God the Fath- 
er, and prepared to give myself up to death, for now my weariness 
was so great that I could neither walk nor stand. I looked around 
and saw a little nook under a rock, thither I betook myself, and 
leaning my head against the rock, and extending my hands, I lifted 
up my eyes, earnestly commending my spirit into the hands of God. 
And while I was thus resigning myself waiting for the will of God, 
I thought I heard the noise of footsteps approaching behind me. 
Whilst I was all attention to perceive what it might be and whether 
any one was really coming, a man of moderate stature, and of a 
serene countenance, came up to me. He was bald, but his beard 
was long and of a chesnut colour, but interspersed with grey hairs. 
His inner vesture was a green tunic, but without he wore a mantle 
of red, fastened on the left shoulder by a knot. 1 immediately un- 
derstood that it was blessed Paul who now appeared to me: for he 
was just such as I had seen him painted among the apostles. He 
asked me what I was doing? To which I replied, that I had been 
led into that wilderness and could not find my way out, and that I 
was worn out with fatigue, hunger and thirst, and had despaired of 
ever escaping from this interminable desert; so had just composed 
my mind to die there ; and had prayed to God that he would be 
propitious to me a sinner, and would receive my soul. I had scarce- 
ly finished these words, when coming up to me, he seized my left 
hand with his right hand, and sat me on my feet, saying, “arise, 
and follow me, and your affairs will become more favourabiec.”’ O 
Lord, my God, how was I exhilirated! but my dying body treribled, 
and | was unable to walk. On which, he embraced me with his 
right hand, aud so bore me along that my feet scarcely touched the 
ground, and in the more difficult passes he carried me outright. 
After proceeding some distance, the way became plexsanter; but 
still we saw no vestiges of human beings; but when we had gone 
some distance farther, there opened to our view, a most beautiful 
meadow, so that I do not know that any thing more beautiful could 
be conceived, or more delightful and pleasant. The dew drops 
hung upon the verdant grass, glistening in the sun, but of various 
colours ; and the variety of colours in the flowers was wonderful, 
and of such surpassing fragrance, that a whole day would be insuf.- 
ficient to describe their celestial beauties and fragrance. I was re- 
freshed above measure, and desired to rest here a little; but my 
divine conductor urged me to proceed. At length we came into 
the middle of the valley, and it seemed to me to be about the tenth 
or eleventh hour of the day. And here I heard the murmuring of 
arivulet, which flowed near, and soon I saw the chrystal water 
leaping along, not with a rough and harsh sound, but as it were, 
with a sweet whisper—and when I drew near and beheld it ; noth- 
ing could exceed the purity and transparency of the water; and 
when I looked into it, I found the pebbles and sand to be all of a 
golden colour. Nothing impure was found upon its banks, but 
either beautiful flowers or flourishing grass. Here I fell down upon 
my knees, for I now perceived that my divine conductor had been 
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sent to guide me to the waters of life; and 1 was preparing to 
draw up some of the water in my hand, that 1 might refresh my 
thirsting, dying soul; but my guide did not permit me. ‘‘ Nay,” 
said he, ‘drink at the fountain head,” and raising me up, he said, 
“come on.” But by the sight and sweet sound of the running 
water, my desire to drink was inflamed, and I feared least the foun- 
tain might be far off, andI should be excruciated with thirst. [com- 
forted myself, however, with the thought that I had got so faithful a 
guide, who, I trusted, would permit me to drink, if he saw thatl 
was fainting in the way. When we had proceeded a little further, 
behold a beautiful vessel of marble, of the purest white; and when 
we came up to it, [ perceived that it was of one solid stone, per- 
fectly round, and about an ell and a half in height. Within there 
Was an orifice, by which the water flowed out with great force. 
Now my conductor bade me drink of the fountain; but first I fell 
upon my knees and gave thanks unto God. [ then raised myself 
up, and drew out water from the fountain in my hand and drank. 
While I was gazing on the fountain, I saw in the water the image 
of Christ on the cross, and the wood to which he was aflixed, seem- 
ed to be firmly inserted in the marble, and the appearance was, as 
if he was alive. There was an empty space in the fountain, but 
the water flowed over the cross and the body of our Lord, and rose 
above it to the height of one and a half or two ells; and when I 
went to draw out the water and looked into the profundity of the 
fountain, (for there was no termination to jts depth.) 1 perceived 
that the waters flowed out of the wounds in the hands and feet and 
side of Jesus. And the waters were so tinged that their color was 
such that no ruby could equal the brightness of the red; but ona 
sudden, they became as clear as chrystal. While I stood by this 
fountain and observed these things, I was affected with such an 
awe of the present Deity, that I felt myself to‘be unworthy to touch 
a drop of that water which flowed through the wounds of the Son 
of God; and as Petersaid, ‘‘depart from me, for Iam a sinful man,” 
so I fell again upon my knees. Then my conductor, with his right 
hand seized my right foot, and plunged me in the fountain! O Lord, 
my God, what was that which now happened to me? For, with my 
head [ struck against the breast of Christ, and came in cuntact 
with the great stream which issued from the large wound in his side; 
and my hands and knees were in opposition with the crucified body 
on which I leaned, to prevent myself from being sub-merged; and 
I certainly should have been entirely overwhelmed in the waters, if 
I had not thus sustained myself. But now this sweet water enter- 
ed my mouth, my heart, and my whole body, purifying all within 
and all without me. When TI was refreshed with drinking, I raised 
iny head, and felt ashamed that such a sinner should be leaning on 
such a support; and to be refreshed and envigorated with a drink, 
of which neither angels ner any creature was worthy to partake. 
My conductor now received me and drew me out of this fountain 
of salvation; and asked me whether I had drunk, and whether I 
was refreshed. But I gave thanks to God the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, for this clemency to me the chief of sinners; I con- 


fessed ~ I was unworthy of so great goodness; yet I dared not, 
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out of reverence, reproach my guide, because he had precipitated 
me into the fountain, upon Christ crucified. ‘ Thus,’ said he, ‘ you 
know that you have drunk, not from the rivulet, but from the foun- 
tain and from the author of the fountain.’ \Vhen we had rested a 
little at the fountain, he ordered me to make ready to proceed; I 
did so, and followed him, and was now able to walk with alacrity, 
being invigorated exceedingly by the draught of water which I had 
taken. We now proceeded along the stream into that delightful 
meadow before mentioned. It now appeared to me to be about 
the first hour, p. m., and we had been scarce an hour in making 
our journey. And now there appeared to our view a field so ex- 
ceedingly long and broad, that it seemed as if the world was includ- 
ed in that field; and it was full of wheatand fruits. ‘There,’ said 
he, ‘is the place where you must Jabour—there you must reap.” I 
answered that [ had no objection to labour; nay, that I hated idle- 
ness; but that [ had never handled a sickle, and that I was utter- 
ly unable toreap asingle sheaf. He answered, ‘ you shall be taught 
what you know not, you shalllearn’! When we had come to the 
entrance of the field, there stood a single reaper, furnished with a 
sickle, and with robust arms, seemed to undertake the work before 
him with as much vigor and resolution as if he expected himself to 
reap this immense harvest. And he had, indeed, in one cay, made 
a great inroad in the field by cutting down the grain. My con- 
ductor now said, ‘ join yourself to him, and you will learn of him, 
and be assisted.’ And'I saw that this laborer was a grave man, of 
mature age, and in appearance resembled my conductor so perfectly, 
that I began to doubt whether they were indeed two or only one. 
What needs many words? He took the reaping hook, and reaped 
several sheaves, thus showing me how the work should be done. 
The labourer now came near, and expressed his gratification, that 
he was to be aided by a fellow labourer; and he also showed me 
how I must take the wheat in my left hand, and how I should use 
the sickle with my right. I said, ‘I take the sickle in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ ;’ at first the work proceeded slowly, but by 
degrees, I learned the art of reaping. My conductor stood by, and 
expressed his approbation of the progress which | made. But when 
he saw me striving to gather not only the wheat, but the stubble, he 
said, our Lord has no need of that straw; nothing but the wheat, 
and the stalk and ears, come into the barn; it will much retard 
you to save the stubble also. He then took the hook and showed 
me how to cut off the stalk in the middle, so as to save all the ears. 
He then restored the sickle to me, and ordered me to leave no use- 
ful part of the grain. How studiously did this venerable master lend 
me his aid, to whom I was now joined as acolleague. And when- 
ever he saw me left behind, he would turn round and assist me in 
finishing the part which belonged to me. My conductor stood for 
hours, attentively looking on, to see if we rightly performed our work. 
W hen, in the course of our reaping, we reached an elevated ground, 

I raised myself up, and looked all around, as far as I could see, 
when I said to my guide, O good God! when shall we be able to 
reap this infinite harvest? But behold, I see men coming to our 
aid, sometimes one, and sometimes two, who immediately set in to 
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reap in whatever part of the field they happen to enter; but what 
are these few to the infinite harvest which is to be gathered in? 
Here I seemed to myself to remain several days, with my venerable 
colleague and governor, engaged with him in reaping; so that I 
saw that it was possible that by perseverance, the work might in 
time be accomplished. When we became weary with our labors, 
we resorted to the rivulet, where he had provided, bread, fish, and 
roasted flesh, from which we were refreshed ; for with the greatest 
charity he imparted a portion to me. They also who laboured on 
our right hand and left, drew near to us; and during the whole 
time, I was so delighted to be in such company, that I seemed to 
be rather in heaven than onearth. My conductor, on the approach 
of the first evening, withdrew himself from our sight; and I knew 
not whither he betook himself, unless it were to attend to other 
laborers who were reaping in other parts of the same extensive field. 
The Lord of the harvest did not fail to send us provisions, so that 
we wanted for nothing, and were free from solicitude ; except, that 
when we surveyed the extent of the harvest, and thought of the 
approaching winter, we were convinced that some part of the crop 
would never be secured in the barn; since we who had to gather 
it in were so few in number. At length I perceived my strength, 
not only of mind but of body to decline, so that I found I must 
rest, or sit down in the field. My fellow labourers did what they 
could to refresh me, and especially my master and governor, to 
whose service I was attached, encouraged and strengthened me; 
so that I continued in the field and did not cease to labour, but did 
what I could. But after a few days, I was greatly reduced; and 
was, by whom or how I know net, removed to bed, where I lay 
fatigued and sick. While I thus lay, and with difficulty drew my 
breath, I looked on my breast, and saw all my flesh to be consum- 
ed, so that in my whole body there was nothing left but my skin 
miserably cleaving to my bones. But under these afflicting circum- 
stances, my mind continued firm, except that I experienced great 
anxiety that any part of the harvest of such.a house-holder should 
remain unreaped, when the winter approached. While I was agi- 
tated between hope and fear on my bed, the person, my most faith- 
ful guide, who had extricated me from my perilous condition among 
the rocks, stood by my bed, and had with him a certain person, in 
the habit and appearance in which I had often seen Andrew or Philip 
in paintings. My conductor addressed me with words of consola- 
tion, and looked upon me with kind affection; and whilst I was 
occupied in listening to him—I saw the image of a crucified Christ, 
on which I had been cast in the fountatn, right opposite to my bed, 
affixed into the wall, of the same appearance as what I then saw, 
but of a very different quality ; for in the fountain the fiesh appear- 
ed smooth and bright; but here, all the members seemed to be 
withered up, so that all the bones could be numbered ; and the 
countenance was exceedingly sad. I looked again upon my own 
breast, which appeared to be nothing but bones covered with skin, 
and | could scarcely draw my breath, by reason of sickness. Then, 
that Paul, my guide, struck my breast with his finger, and then 
pointed with the fore finger of his right hand to Christ, over against 
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me and said, ‘‘it behooveth thee in all things to be conformed to him.”” 
By this touch and sight | was awaked out of my sleep, and all my 
vision was dissipated, leaving in my mind wonderful agitations what 
it all could mean. Neither did I ever communicate it to any monk, 

fearing least they would deride me. But I had from the first, the 
impression that the dream was significant of something. But, O 
God! how entirely foolish were the interpretations which I put upon 
it. The rocky desert I thought signified my former secular life ; 
my extrication from this miserable state, I interpreted to mean my 
joining the Franciscans; by the harvest, I understood obedience 
to the rules and institutes of the fathers of the order. But it stood 
in the way of this interpretation, that in the whole dream I never 
saw a monk of any kind, nor any monastic works. When I was 
initiated into the monastic institutions, then truly I entered the des- 
ert, and was miserably tempted and vexed by the devil; so that I nev- 
er experienced less tranquillity of conscience, less sense of the remis- 
sion of sins, and hope of eternal life, than while under these religious 
vows. While there, I addicted myself to labors, and to works of 
supererogation, that I might compensate for my defects by those un- 
commanded services. I devoted myself to prayers, fastings, singing 
of psalms, daily masses, &c. I made choice of new patrons among 
the dead, holy apostles, martyrs, images, confessors, whom I con- 
stituted mediators between me and Christ; but through the whole 
ef the seven years, in which I pursued this course I found myself 
deceived by those things in which [| trusted. It would require a 
volume, if should relate my conflicts, vigils, thoughts, and perplexi- 
ties of my theological studies, while I was detained in this labyrinth. 
While the monks were asleep, I glossed over and reduced to short 
heads, the whole text of the Mastrer oF SENTENCES; and read over 
the whole twice from beginning to end, through the whole questions 
and distinctions of the four books. I wrote off with my own hand, 
the whole of the third part of Alex’r. de Hales, concerning grace, 
sin, good works, &c., and reduced the whole to summaries. I read 
also Bonaventura, and Gabriel Biel, and sought every where for 
salvation, and some firm foundation on which to fix my hopes. I 
also read some of the more ancient writers, as Augustine, con- 
eerning grace and free will, concerning the demerit and remission 
of sins, concerning corruption and grace; and his Commentary on 
the Psalms pleased me much. But the dregs of the scholastics 
blinded me; so that [ could understand nothing, except that I was 
a miserable and condemned sinner; an evil tree, because the fruit 
was evil, who was destined to be cut down and cast into the fire. 
The monks made me the reader at the public table, where, for 
seven years, I read the Bible with Lyra’s interpretation, until I had 
almost the whole of it by heart. It was, however, a sealed book to 
me. I did, indeed, find pleasure in reading the histories of the 
patriarchs and the kings, but I made no practical use of them, ex- 
cept as furnishing examples of life. It befell me to be afflicted 


witha flux of blood, which grew worse, under all the treatment of 
physicians, by which I was daily afflicted with new wounds. At 


length I despaired of relief, and was angry with my Creator because 
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he had made me, and yet had not granted me to be righteous; but 
permitted me by my evil works to procure for myself. eternal pun- 
ishment. I will say nothing about the doctrine of predestination, 
by which I was cast down as it were tothe lowest hell. And when 
I went to the other monks for relief and explication of my difficul- 
ties, instead of getting what I sought, I involved them in the same 
perplexities with myself; so that, after a while no one would listen 
tome. But then the Lord had compassion on me, and on all men, 
in these last days. In the year 1517, when I was twenty-seven 
years of age, God sent that man D, Martin Lutuer, who in that 
year published certain ‘‘ Propositions,’”’ concerning true repent- 
ance, remission and satisfaction for sins. This was my lord and 
master. I immediately perceived that he was the man who was 
sent to extricate me from this dreadful desert. Immediately God 
opened my eyes and my ears; yea by him, he guided me to that 
fountain, and threw me on Christ. In this year 1517, he attached 
me entirelv to himself, in the confession of the doctrine of Christ. 
Five times the monxs proscribed me, and for one half year, they 
would not permit any one to speak to me; nor would they allow 
me to write letters or to receive letters from others. They even 
threatened me with perpetual imprisonment, and to place my living 
body in a sepulchre, as they did to John Hiltenius. For six years 
I confessed the gospel among the monks, and whenever I had the 
opportunity of preaching, I proclaimed the remission of sins and 
eternal life, to be attained by faith alone; this doctrine I at once 
understood. 

After seven years’ crucifixion from the monks, I was perfectly 
freed from their power, and my body delivered out of their hands ; 
my conscience was before free. In the year 1527, | removed to 
Lygnoea, and was then sent to Gotha, having been sufficiently 
driven about in the field of the Lord. But O Lord, I owe every 
thing to thy tender mercy, I am an unprofitable servant, nor am I 
able to make the least compensation for these gratuitous benefits. 
But what recompense can | make to Luther, my guide, my master, 
my governor and my helper? What to his colleague, Philip? 
These, also, as God the Father and Christ, were gratuitously benifi- 
cent to me, and [, with avidity made use of their liberality ; what- 
ever they published was as honey to me; nay, it was “that bread 
which came down from heaven, and which giveth life to those who 
eat it.’—And that water of which if any one drinks, he shall never 
thirst again forever; but “it shall be in him as a well of water spring- 
ing up to everlasting life.” And so with my holy superintendent, 
the reverend father Luther, the messenger of the Lord, I have 
laboured in this harvest from the year 1517 till 1546, by the grace 
of the Lord; and his grace bestowed on me a poorearthen vessel, 
and in itself worthless, was not in vain. 

My dear Paul Eber, as often as Luther paints in his writings, and 
strongly exhibits the condition of his own conscience and that of 
others under the papacy, and when involved in the midst of the 
darkness of ignorance of Christ, so often has he portrayed my exact 
case ; but, indeed | was more miserable than it was possible to re- 
present me. But He who loved the world, and who is rich in 
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mercy ; and who commendeth his love to us in that while we were 
yet enemies, he was willing to be reconciled to his enemies by his 
Son, who loved me and gave himself for me—who died that | might 
live—who went into the desert that He might be tempted of the 
devil, that He might deliver me out of all temptation—who rescued 
me from the kingdom of darkness, and translated me into the king- 
dom of his dear Son—who having procured reconciliation for me, 
will much more save me from wrath, and where sin abounded will 
make his grace much more to abound—who will not impute to us 
our indwelling sin, provided that it does not reign in our mortal 
bodies—and who, by his Spirit which raised Christ from the dead, 
will also quicken our mortal bodies; so that we may no more walk 
after the flesh, but may mortify the deeds of the body—and having 
begun a good work in me, will not cease to perform it until he has 
finished it, and perfectly destroyed in me the works of the devil, 
and restored the image of Christ.—Who is able to save the sheep 
designated by the Father, and who lays them upon his shoulders, 
when found, and whom none can pluck out of his hands—He, I 
say, on whose breast I lay in the fountain of the abyss of Scripture 
and the water of life, by means of Luther, poured through the 
wounds of the side of the Sonof God, and from which by the Spirit 
I drank to the full, with my very heart and soul—He, I say, who 
ordered me to be conformed to him in life and in death—He knows 
what he revealed to me in a dream on a certain night, in the year 
1510; for that was not a vain dream to me, whatever others may 
think ; for it has been fulfilled during the thirty-six years which have 
elapsed since that time. Six of these I was creeping through the 
desert, not so much after the manner of the world, as of the lowest 
hell ; for the last thirty or twenty-nine, I have been at liberty, and 
have laboured with that man of God, in the harvest, towards whom I 
this day cannot feel sufficient reverence, nor adequately admire ; by 
whom God brought me back from my wandering, and introduced 
me into the harvest field, to contend against all the enemies of the 
truth—who freed me, I say, and preserved me through the whole 
course of my ministry, which I have now brought to a close; griev- 
ing for nothing more than that | have not laboured more constantly, 
and that now in consequence of the failure of my bodily strength, 
I can no longer aid the servants of God in doing his work. I am 
aware that many have thought that I ought to have aided Luther 
more with my pen than [ have done, by writing books and comment- 
aries; but I understood that I was called principally to be, as the 
‘‘ voice of one crying, prepare ye the way of the Lord, and make 
his paths straight’—I saw that God had by his Spirit, prepared 
learned scribes, and even endowed, as it were, with tongues of fire ; 
so that it would have been arrogance in me to undertake to write 
any thing after such men as Luther, Philip, ana Brentius. 

In the preceding epistle, I have written the latter part too concise- 
ly; but from the vision so particularly recited, and from the writings 
of Luther, where he describes the state of his own conscience, and 
that of others, you will be able to understand in what dreadful dark- 
ness we were enveloped; so that we seemed to be placed in the 
middie of hell, from which we are now delivered. 
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I do not wish Luther and Philip to read what I have written :— 
the whole I have often communicated to them, and they have bet- 
ter things to occupy them; but to others who desire to know, you 
may communicate them. Iam not ashamed of my humility, nor of 
the Gospel, ‘‘ which is the power of God to salvation, to every one 
that believeth.” And I give thanks to God the Father, who opened 
my eyes, by the instrumentality of his servant Luther, and by the 
Holy Spirit, so that I might ‘‘see the glory of Christ as of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. And of his fulness 
have we all partaken and grace for grace.’”’ His grace I will not 
reject, but am freely willing to glory only in the Lord, that the power 
of Christ may rest upon me. 


Farewell, my beloved Paul, and pray for me, that the will of God 
the Father may be done. 

Salute Philip, Rorarius, Cruciger, Marcellus, Pomerarius, Curio, 
and all the brethren. The sickness of Lazarus, the friend of 
Jesus Christ, is not unto death, but for the glory of God the Fath- 
er; that by it he may be glorified. We desire not to obstruct the 
glory of God. FrepEerRIcK Mycontvs, 

Feb. 21, 1546. Pastor of the church in Gotha, Thuringia.” 


N. B.—The original from which his has been translated, may be 
found in the History of the Reformation, by Daniel Gerdesius. 





SEMI-GERMAN, GREEK: MR. ENGLES’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


In our Notices, &c., pp. 46-7, Jan’y, 1841, the reader will find 
the following paragraph: 


We wou p respectfully but earnestly suggest to the accomplished editor 
(I. P. Engles, A. M.), and the enterprising publishers (H. Perkins, Phila., 
aud Perkins and Marvin, Boston), to be more exact, in their next edition of 
the Greek New Testament, in the use of the letter Sigma. In the edition 
before us, that of 1839, our eye is constantly displeased by the use of s, ine 
stead of ¢, in the middle of words; a use utterly offensive and improper. 
There are five examples of this impropriety in the first chapter of 1 Tim- 
othy ; two occur in the 8th verse of the 3d chapter; and they are common 
in the edition. It is on many accounts a very handsome edition; and the 
work should be encouraged by American scholars and divines. A cheaper 
edition for beginners in the Greek language, is needed. We hope to see 
the miserable catch-pennies for beginners banished from our schools; and 
the T'estament restored to its ancient place. And then perhaps, the .VMinora 
and JMajora, and such like, will also give place to books which may be read 
with the hope of getting knowledge as well as learning Greek ; books to be 
really read, and not to be for an empty show of scholarship, by babbling 
scraps of treatises and names of the venerable fathers of antiquity. It is 
wonderful how our schools and colleges allow themselves to bolster up this 
miserable quackery ; which is a sort of epidemic of the age-—in regard to 
the ancient languages. 


In the Presbyterian newspaper of January 16, the following arti- 
cle appeared : 


For the Presbyterian. 
POLYMICRIAN GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Mr. Editor—In the January number of the “ Baltimore Literary and 
Religious Magazine,” page 46, the following sentences occur: ‘“ We would 
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respectfully but earnestly suggest to the accomplished editor (J. P. Engles, 
4, M.) and the enterprising publishers, (H. Perkins, Philadelphia, and Per- 
kins and Marvin, Boston,) to be more exact in their next edition of the 
Greek New Testament, in the use of the letter Sigma. 1n the edition be- 
fore us, that of 1839, our eve is constantly displeased by the use of' s, in- 
stead of ¢, in the middle of words; a use utterly offensive and improper.” 

The classical scholar needs scarcely to be informed, that the use of the 
letter Sigma, which is thus censured as utterly offensive and improper, is so 
far from being a typographical blunder, that it is in exact conformity to a 
rule adopted by a class of great critics. The passage cited (1 Timothy iii. 
8,) will be found to be printed in correspondence with the celebrated edi- 
tions of Knappius: see his third edition, Halle, 1824, In his prefatory dis- 
Sertation, this great critic thus lays down the rule:—“ Figuram sigmatis 
qua minusculis literis scribentes in fine vocum vulgo utimur, eliam in medits 
vocabulis compositis, quorum prior pars in istam literam desinit, exemplo 
Reizii et Wolfii, ubique usurpavi, velut in his vocibus : isépyouas, wpostvyn, ”” 
&e. 

Nor is this all; the famous Henry Stephens adopted the same practice, 
(see Matthiw, Ausfubrliche griechische Grammatik, vol. 1, p, 24,) and 
Wolf’s Praf. ad Odyss. 1794, p. vili. et seq. 

Enough has been said to show that the lection which appears in Mr. 
Engles’ edition is not a fruit of neglect. Whether this is the best method, 
is another question, and adhuc sub judice lis esl; but any editor or printer 
may feel safe under the shielding precedent of Henry Stephens, Wolf, 
Reizius, and Knapp. ALPHA. 


[Our correspondent (whois not the editor of the Polymicrian Testament,) 
might have added, that the celebrated Leipsic edition of the Greek classics, 
published by ‘Tauchnitz, adopts the same form of the stigma, in the middle 
of compound words, when the former part of the compound ends in that 
letter.—Epb. Pres. ]} 


We are happy to infer from the silence of Mr. Alpha, that he 
approves the principal parts of our paragraph; as from the tone of 
his article, we judge he would have condemned what he thought 
was amiss. 

The point put at issue by him, is a question of very minute learne 
ing ; such a question as belongs either to a teacher or a man of 
leisure ; and haply we are neither. So that if we have erred, our 
fault is, to have too decidedly expressed ourselves. We have look- 
ed somewhat more particularly at the matter; and are but the more 
convinced of the truth and timeliness of our criticism. We said 
(1), that the use of s, instead of c, ‘‘ in the middle of words;’’ was 
offensive and displeasing to our eye; (2), that its use in this edition 
of the New Testament, was not ‘‘exact;”’ and (3,) that any such use 
of it was ‘‘ improper.” 

As to the first remark, we surely are sufficient judges of what is 
not pleasing to our own eye-sight; and therefore will say nothing 
about it. ‘The second one, we will notice last. The third one, 
contains that ‘‘ other question,’”’—as Alpha has it, about which we 
proceed to make a few statements. 

In 1 Timothy iii. 8, there are two instances in which Mr. Engles 
uses s, where we think he should use ¢; and as the example involves 
the principle—let us be excused forexamining it. Alpha’s defence 
of its use is, (1,) that it is not ‘‘a typographical blunder;”’ (2,) some 
‘great critics” have done the same. We were doubtful whether it 
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was or not a mere blunder, though we did not say it was; but since 
we have more carefully examined the edition, we find that it was not; 
but still that its use is not ‘exact,’ in it. We said two things; I, 
its ase, in this manner is improper; 2, even if proper, it is not 
‘exact. We proceed to show reasons for both remarks. 

I. What is the habit of the best scholars? 

1. In Watton’s Potyerot, London, 1657, tom. v., p. 824,—1 
Tim. iii. 8, the two disputed words are both spelt with «, and not s; 
thus: wcavrws and mgortyorras. 

2. Inthe Polygiot of Arias Montanvs, Antverpie, Philippi Il. 
&&c., tom. v. p. 407,—the ¢, and not thes, is again used in both 
words, in | Tim. iii. 8. 

3. Sacra Biblia Hebraice, Graece, et Latine, cum annotationibus 
Francisct Vatasut, &c. Ex officina Commeliniani, 1616, tom. vi. 
in loc; again we have the ¢, and not the s. 

4. Alpha says, ‘‘the famous Henry Stephens, adopted the same 
practice ;”’ that is, the practice condemned by us. We have before 
us a New Testament, in Greek, with two Latin translations ; print- 
ed ‘‘ Anno. mp.ixv., Excudebat Henricus StrpuHanus, &e.” It i3 
Beza’s Testament, probably the original edition corrected by his 
own hand: asthe dedication to Elizabeth of England is dated, 
Geneva, December 19, 1564. Here we find, in the same disputed 
words, in the passage, both Beza and Stephens, with us! 

3d. Inthe New Testament of ImmanvEL TREMELLIUS, in Greek, 
Latin and Siriac, 2 vols. folio (the title page of our copy is lost, but 
the dedication is dated Heidelberz, 1568,) tom. II., p. 595; we are 
again supported in our criticism, on both words, in the same 
passage. 

6. We have a beautiful Svo. Greek Testament, ‘‘ Glasgue, 1759” 
—‘‘ex optimis exemplaribus inter se collatis,’’ &c., and expressly 
following Mill, 1710. Here also, the spelling is with us, in both 
words, in 1 Tim. iii. 8. 

7. Novum Testamentum Graece, &c. ‘‘Editionis Korrisanz’’— 
continuavit Heinricns; Gotting, 1828, vol. vii. p. 55,—in loc. 
Once more we are fully borne out in our criticism. 

8. Novum Testamentum, ad Exemplar Millianum, cum emendati- 
onibus, &c., Grespacuit, &c., studio et labore, GuLIELMI GREEN- 
FIELD, London, 1829.—This is the Greek portion of Bagster’s 
Polyglot. Again, we are supported, as to both words, in the same 
passage, by this remarkable scholar (Greenfield)—as by such and se 
illustrious names already referred to. 

9. Jonannis Coccer, &c., Opera Omnia, &c. Amstelodami, 
1701, tom. vi. p. 158, 1 ‘Tim. iii. 8.—Both the disputed words again 
written as we have said they should be. 

10. Grotius (Huco), In Novum Testam. Amsteladami, 1679, p. 
967, 1 Tim. iii. 8.—This man, commonly called ‘the learned,’ also 
fully bears us out. | . 

Now in our poor judgment, a man who has such backing as this, 
need not scruple to say, that a thing is improper;—and if his eye 1s 
offended by tt, he may venture to say that also. And moreover, any 
innovation, silently insinuated into our literary habits and tastes, 
nnder these circumstances, ought, we humbly think, to be resisted, 
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unless enforced by exceedingly powerful considerations ; far beyond 
saying, it is not a blunder in printing ; or adding that the practice 
is sanctioned by a class of critics. 

II. We will now turn to authorities of a more elemental kind: 
and show that the substitution condemned by us is contrary to the 
common practice of Lezicographers. 

l. Petrat Mintert, &c. Lericon Graco—Latinum in Novum 
Testamentum, &c. Francofurti ad Moenum, 1728. His mode of 
writing sges and #s, when prefixed to other words, is to substitute 
¢ for s:—and this not only in the disputed words, but in all, so far 
as we can discover. 

2. Jo. Curistiant Bier, &c. Novus Thesaurus Philologicus, &c. 
Hage Comitum, 1780. The facts here are the same as in the case 
of MinTERT. 

3. Curistiani Stock, &c. Clavis Lingue Sancte Novi Test. 
&c. Jene, 1743, p. 427, and p. 1086. Here also our criticism is 
fully sustained by this great scholar. 

4, Cornetiut Scurevetu, Lexicon Manuale, &c., studio atque 
opera, Hill, Entic, Bowyer, Smith; Editio xxii., Petrus Steele, New 
York, 1825. ‘This old friend and companion of our boyhood, 
comes forward as a firm witness witness for us. 

5. The Polymicrian Greek Lexicon to the New Testament, &c., 
W. GreEnFieELp, editor of Bagster’s Bible, &c., London, 1829. A 
most competent and decisive witness for us. 

6. A New Greek and English Lexicon, &c. James Donnecan, 
first American from second London edition, by R. B. Patton. 
Boston, 1833. At present we refer only to the use of the sigma, 
adopted by Donnecan and Patton; whose practice is with us- 
Their rules will be noted under another head. 

These are the only Greek dictionaries, in our reach at present; 
except that printed along with Mr. Engles’s Testament, which we 
will refer to presently; and that of BretscuNneiper, Leipse, 1829, 
which is rabid for the new method. 

III. Let us next look at a Concordance or two. 

1. ConcordontiaGracolatine Testamenti Novi, §c.— Geneva, 1624. 
Editio secunda, folic. This is the work of that famous Henry Sre- 
PHENS, spoken of by Alpha. We find him not perfectly exact, in the 
use of the Sigma. But though there are a few instances, in which 
both the one and the other form is used, apparently indiscriminately; 
yet his prevailing rule undoubtedly is, to use ¢ in composition before 
a vowel, and s before a consonant; as any will see who will consult 
his Concordance. This is a rule, which is utterly disregarded in 
Mr. Engles’s edition. As to the particular words, upon which we 
run out this examination, STEPHENS spells both of them as we do. 
See p- 854 for BporeyorTas, and p- 1004 for weavrws. 

2. Concordantia veteris Testamenti Grace, Ebreis vocibus respon- 
dentes, &c., authore Conrapo Kircuero. Francofurti, 1607. At 
the end of the second vol., there is an Index filling 290 quarto 
pages, giving all the Greek words alphabetically; the body of the 
Concordance, as its title indicates, having the Greek words arranged 
under Hebrew words. In this Index there are nine columns o. 
words compounded with apos; and at the end of it, a collection o. 
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those compounded with ss; throughout these lists we do not find a 
single instance in which s is retained in compound words. 

3. Novi Testamenti Greci Tameion, &c., ex opera Exasmi Scumi- 
pit, &c., depromptum a GuiieLMo GreenFELD. Londini, 1830. 
This Concordance gives us the result of the labors of SrerHEns, 
Scamipt and GreENFteLD. It is out and out with us, whenever it 
speaks at all. 

4. Concordantia Biblorum Germanico—Hebraico—Grece, Au- 
spiciis gloriosissimz memorize principis ac Domini D. Ernest, 
@&c. Ducis, &c.; a M. Freperico Lanckiscn. Lipsiensi, 1705. 
The words um cixy woras wpoctyevras, in 1 Tim. iii. 8, are translated 
by Luther, nicht Weinsaufer. In the concordance under the word 
Weinsauffer (with two ffs) the Greek of the disputed passage is 
given, (at letter c,) and the spelling is as we contend it should be. 

oe A few references of a still more elemental kind, will now be 
made. 

1. Greek Grammar, for the use of schools, from the German of 
Puitie Burrman. Third edition of the translation. Boston, 1831. 
The translatoris Eowarp Everett, late Governor of Mass. Page 
6, ‘‘Rem. 1. The two-fold mode of writing some letters is indiffer- 
ently used, with the exception of ¢ and s; o is only used at the begin- 
ning and in the middle of a word, and only at the end.’ Upon this 
a marginal note is added in the following words: ‘' Also, by some 
modern writers, at the end of a syllab/e, a distinction, however, which 
leads to great difficulty, if extended beyond the most familiar com- 
positions, as those with the enclitics and with gos, eis, is and perhaps 
dus."’ This needs no comment. The use is wrong; says the note 
some writers, and they modern, act thus, as we have here before 
us proof; but the text had said, as we do, they do wrong in this; 
and the note adds, that the practice is likely to lead to great diffie 
culties. 

2. Nerzson, in his work on Greek Idioms, Dublin, 1810: Mup- 
DLETON, in his, onthe Greek Article, New York, 1813; and Mart- 
THai Devarit, in his, on the Greek Particles, Rome, 1583; all 
use the mode of spelling contended for by us; so far as we can 
discover in carefully turning over their respective works. 

3. We have already referred to DonneGan’s Lexicon, edited by 
Patton, as One witness for the use of sigma. We now cite it to 
notice the rules laid down by these scholars, on the point in dispute. 
See underthe letter =. ‘‘ [n the end of words the letter 4s written s, 
not c, so also in compounds with es, mpos, and dus. So also in oth- 
ers, in which the words are complete if separated.’’ Upon this we 
observe; 1. That the practice of the Dictionary itself is not accord- 
ing to the rule; there are thirty columns of words beginning with 
«pos, —and we believe not one of all the words compounded of it, 
is spelt by themselves, according to their own rule: there are four- 
teen columns of words commencing with as, amongst which all 
compounded of it are spelt against their own rule: there are thirty 
columns of words beginning with dvs, amongst which all compound- 
ed of it, are spelt against their rule. 2. We remark, that while 
this rule goes much beyond the practice of Stephens, that of Mr. 
Engles goes much beyond this rule; for be has not only applied 
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the use to additional particles, such as os; but also to words that 
do not admit of being separated, so as to form two complete words 
of the unchanged parts; as Paacdnuor, 1 Tim. 3, 13, which is spelt 
was s. 

V. We take leave to add a word or two, about the practice 
amongst the Germans themselves. Several of their most eminent 
scholars have been already quoted, as testimony for the use we 
eontend for. Many others might be quoted to the same purport; 
and then we might add more besides, who are not exact in adopting 
any rule; nor even in following the one they may have adopted. 
For example, Kurnoretz, m his Commentarius, &c., vol. i., p. 734-0, 
spells GAacdnuiay, and various forms of the corresponding verb four 
times, in a manner the opposite of that used in 1 Tim. i. 13, by Mr. 
Engles.—Kwnapp, who is quoted by Alpha, to justify the use by Mr. 
E. is not exact himself; thus he spells rgocwmoy, with s on p. 463, of his 
Scripti Varii, &c., and with ¢ on p. 727 of the same book. Gtas- 
situs, Philologica Sacra, adopts the mode of spelling contended 
for by us: see tom. i., p. 875. So also Zacuaria, Biblischer 
Theologie, Dritter Theil., 311 and 349; and Fierter Theil., 483 and 
520, spells as we do.. 

The state of the fact seems to be about as follows; the great, if 
not entire mass of English, Scotch, Irish, French, Swiss, Spanish,, 
Italian and Dutch scholars, has always pursued the method we 
contend for; while the Germans, especially of late years, have been 
divided—the greater part agreeing with the scholars of all other 
countries ; and still more recently, certain American scholars are 
beginning to adopt this Semi-Germun Greek, We have received 
many improvements from German scholars, and that on many sub- 
jects. They have sent us a new system of medicine—called Ho- 
meopathy ; a new system of mental science, called Phrenology; a 
new system of man, under the name of Psychology ;—diverse new 
systems of religion, called Rationalism, Transcendentalism, Panthe- 
ism ; new systems of Hebrew grammar and pronunciation ; and now 
the beginnings of a new system of Greek printing. For our part, we 
see little to approve, and much to condemn, in such Germanizing. 

VI. Having advanced what appears to us, a full justification for 
saying that the mode of using sigma was. improper— yea, we must 
think, uéterly improper ; we need say very little, upon the other point; 
viz., that if the evil practice be adopted, some exact rule should be 
followed. How far wilt you go in the new method? (1.). Will you 
follow Evereti’s note on Buttman, and confine yourself to the encli- 
tics, and the three or four enumerated particies? (See IV., 1, above). 
This Mr. Engles obviously has not done; for example, he has 
added ws. (2.) Will you follow the rule instead of the practice of 
Donnegan and Patton; and limit the practice to the particles stated 
by them, and the case of separable words? (See IV., 3, above). This 
Mr. Engies has broken in both parts of it; as the reference will 
show. (3.) Will you follow the practice of Henry Stephens, and 
change ¢ into s, only befure consonants, in the allowed. cases? (See 
Iil., 1, above). This also Mr. E. has not done; for in that case 
he would have spelled both the disputed words in 1 Tim. iii. 8, as 
Stephens did, and as we contend for. (4.) Will you adopt the 
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sweeping principle stated by Alpha from Knapp, and use s in the 
middle of all composite words whose former part ends in that letter ? 
This Mr. E. has not done ; for instance, in Luke viii. 14, he prints 
TeAscQogoues, Which Bretschneider derives frum rédAcs and géew, and 
prints with s, accordingly. (5.) Will you stick to any given prin- 
ciple after adopting it; no matter which principle; will you be 
exact, at least in following your own rule? This Mr. E. seems to 
us, not to have done. For instance, in | Tim. i. 13, he prints 
BaasOnzor; but in Matt. xxvi. 65, he prints Paacpnunce and Baacdnuiay. 
And his practice in the text of the Testament, so far as he uses s in 
disputed words, is contradicted by an opposite practice throughout 
the Lexicon which is bound up with his Testament; and further 
still, the text of Greenfield, whose name is on the title page of the 


book, above his own, is uniformly, we believe, against the contest- 
ed use, so often adopted in this volume. 

Now let us end this matter where we began it. We lay no par- 
ticular claims to minute learning. We have no taste for unprofit- 
able studies; no time for such as are merely the curiosities of 
scholarship. What we said about the Sigma, was a very small 
part of a very unimportant criticism. Mr. Alpha, who is said to 
be one of our leading scholars, berated us rather magisterially about 
the matter; and what was still less to our taste, settled the affair 
by a few German names. And the editor of the Presbyterian, 
clinched the whole by some approbatory lines. —The matter at 
issue though very minute, is this far important, that it involves a con- 
siderable, and we think an unjustifiable change in our Greek print- 
ing. Besides, both our fairness as critics and our caste as scholars, 
were put somewhat at issue. These are our excuses, first, to our 
readers, and then to Mr. J. P. Engles, for saying so much on the 
subject. It is many a day, since we wrote a treatise on a Greek 
letter: and it will be long, we hope, before we find necessity to 
write another. 





MARGARITZX ROMANE. 
The Second Dive. 


I. Tanta Superbia Ludovicus elatus est, ut absque auctoritate Ro- 
mane sedis imperatorem se appellaverit ; says Puatina. Horrible 
pride truly, in that naughty Louis of Bavaria! 

II. Celestine III., having set the crown on the head of the Em- 
peror Henry XI., who was kneeling before him; pushed it off again 
with his foot, to signify, says Cardinal Barronius, that the Pope 
not only had power to confer the imperial dignity on him, but to 
degrade him again when occasion might require. 

ILI. Innocent III., made a law, that the correction and settle- 
ment of the disputes of princes appertained to the pope; and 
taking advantage of a dispute between Otho and Philip, for the 
empire, he determined that it was the right of the Pope to decide 
on the validity of the imperial election, and confirm or reject, at 
his pleasure. This determination is inserted in the Decretals, 
as a standing law and rule of the court of Rome. (For much of 
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this sort of thine, see Bland. decad. ii. lib. 6—Decretal, Gregor, lib. 
i. tit. 6, de Elect. cap. 34.—Hist. du Droit, &c., tom. i. p. 361-5.— 
Platina, p. 142.—Spanh, p. 1716.) 

IV. Gregory VII1., wrote to his legates in France, commanding 
them to acquaint the French and to enjoin it upon them in his 
name, that every house should pay Peter-pence, annually to Rome, 
as an acknowledgement, that the pope is their father and pastor. 

V. The Emperors of Germany, for ages, at their coronation, 
took an oath of fidelity to the pope, swearing amongst other things, 
“to abide by the Catholic faith, and to be faithful protectors of the 
church ; to be subject and faithful to the most holy father in Christ 
the Pope of Rome, and to the holy, Catholic, apostolic, and Roman 
church.’’—Gratian, inserts the oath enacted by John XIII., (or if 
Joan be omitted, the XII.,) of the Emperor Otho, and affirms that 
there are copies of many such oaths in the Vatican library. 

Vi. The Emperor Frederick, after a war of sixteen years with 
the Roman see, was reduced so low—that he met the pope at the 
door of the church of St. Mark in Venice, and in the presence of 
the senate and people, kneeled down, asked pardon, and adored 
the pope; who for answer, graciously put his foot on the neck of 
the Emperor, and repeated the words, ‘‘thou shalt tread upon the 
serpent and the asp, and trample the lion and dragon under thy feet.” 
Frederick made answer, ‘Non tibi, sed Petro.” To which the pope 
answered, ‘ Et mihi, et Petro.’ —‘Sigonius, Platina.) 

VII. The indignities heaped on the Emperor Henry IV., by 
Hildebrand, (Gregory VII.,) are well nigh incredible. He obliged 
him to come as a penitent, in the depth of winter from Germany into 
Italy. When he arrived at Canassa, where the pope was, his attend- 
ants were excluded, and he alone permitted to enter the place; he 
was then obliged to remain in the outer court of the pope’s palace, 
for three days, being meanly clad as a penitent, bare-footed in mid- 
winter, and fasting from morning till night: the pope mean-while 
regaling himself in the palace, mocking at the unfortunate Empe- 
ror, and caressing his mistress, the Countess Matilda, whom he 
called the daughter of St. Peter. On the fourth day the Emperor 
was admitted to an audience, and absolved from the sentence of 
excommunication which had reduced him to his low estate: upon 
conditions, even more humiliating than his personal disgrace, too 
long to be here inserted, but the reader will find the whole story in 
various works; for example, Sleidan p. 289, &c. Lambert Schaf- 
nab, de Rebus Germ, p. 219, &c. Heiss, Hist Emp, tom. i. 

VIII. Gregory the Great, by his power over the infernal regions, 
brought forth the soul of the Emperor Trajan out of hell, in defi- 
ance of all the devils united against him.—(Jo. Diacon, in vita. 
Greg. I., |. 2, c. 44.) 

IX. Clement VI., by virtue of his power over the celestial spirits, 
gave an order, in favour of allsuch as might die on their pilgrimage 
to Rome, during the year of jubilee, conceived in these terms ; 
‘we command the angels of Paradise to introduce that soul into heav- 
en.”’—(See Revis, de Conc, de, Tr. |. 2, p. 251, and |. J, p. 130.) 

X. Galileo, the famous philosopher, retracted his demonstration 
that the earth revolved round the sun, rather than be burnt at the 
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stake. But his heresy was considered so great and dangerous, that 
for having advanced it, he was condemned, even after his retraction, 
to imprisonment, and to repeat as a penitent, the seven penitential 
psalms, once a week, for three years. 

XI. ‘Lord of the Isles,’ is one of the titles formerly assumed by 
the popes, who claimed all islands as being peculiarly the property 
of St. Peter; we suppose, to dry his nets on. In 1334, Clement 
VI., gave the Fortunate Islands, now called Canaries, to a Span- 
ish Count, (Don Lewis); on condition of his paying to the See of 
Rome, an annual tribute of 400 florins of gold.—Before the second 
voyage of Columbus, be obtained from the pope a grant of all the 
lands he should discover, west of a line running north and south 
from pole to pole, 100 leagues westward of the Azores. (See 
Glos. Hist. of the Canary Islands.—Account of the Europ. Settle. 
in Amer. Vol. i. p. 17-18.—Labb. Concl., tom. vi. 1521,)—Adrian 
IV., conferred the kingdom of Ireland upon Henry II. of England; 
saying in his Bull, ‘Sane omnes insulas quibus sol justitie Christus 
illuxit, et que documenta fidet Christiane susceperunt, ad jus sancti 
Petri et sacrosancta Romane ecclesia non est dubium, pertinere.’’— 
Urban II., by a Bull, gave the island of Corsica to a Bishop of Pisa, 
assigning the same reason as the ground of right in the act; viz., 
that all the islands of the world belonged to him.—(The reader 
who has a taste for such studies, will find in the ‘‘ Memoires pour 
sirvir a l’Histoire de France sous Napoleon,” tom. 4, pp. 30-67 a 
chapter on Corsica, which like many others in that remarkable work, 
—for example, in the same vol., ‘‘chapter xix. Venise’’—and in vol. 
G, chap. ii., ‘‘Politique du Divertoire. iv. Revolution de Hollande,”’ 
pp- 68-171;—come up to the highest standards of antiquity, as 
models of history.) 

XII. Magis peccare censetur laicus fornicans, quam clericus adul- 
terans, hoc ratione, quod laicus alio remedio uti possit, quod clerico in- 
terdictum est: saith Rome.—Cardinal Caso wrote a book in defence 
of Sodomy ; its title is Le Capitolo del forno. And Pope Sixtus IV., 
granted a dispensation for three months in the year, to the Cardinal 
of St. Lucia. —(See Jurieu, Apol. pour la Reform.) 

XIII. There are no sects in the bosom of Rome. Let us see. 
There are Augustines, Carmelites, Mendicants, Franciscans, Do- 
minicans, Cordeliers, Recollects, Capuchins, Penitents, Maturins, 
Trinitarians, Minimes, Celestines, Servites, Friars of charity, Jesu- 
its, Barnabites, Theotines, Lazarites, Eudists, Benedictines, Ber- 
nadines, Brigitines, Cameldules, Monks of Grammont, Fonterraula, 
Fathers of Christian doctrine, the Oratory, &c. &c. &c. We do 
not speak of difference in doctrine and practice, such as may acci- 
dentally make sects: all these, and many more were by the very 
rule aud foundation of each, a separate sect; and what is more, 
these sects relate only to the professed,—the regular priests; and 
do not embrace the secu/ar priests at all. The only thing they 
agreed in was, holding to the pope, as so were all Papists; in 
which they had surely no advantage of Protestants, as to unity;— 
for all Protestant sects, hold to Christ, and so are Chriatians. The 
violence of one Protestant sect against another, in the worst of 
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times, has never surpassed that of papal sub-sects, towards each- 
other. ‘* We shall never have peace,” said Voltaire, ‘‘ till the last 
Molinist is strangled in the guts of the last Jansinist.” 





[Continued from page 69.] 


MOLINISM. 
No. Ll. 


If. The Sctenti1a Menta and the doctrine of Congruism. 


Att Christians agree that God knows all things which are pos- 
sible, even those which shall never be ; and that he knows all things 
which have been or now are, or which shall hereafter be. Some 
have called the first sort of knowledge the science of simple intelli- 
gence, and the second the science of vision. The Jesuits admit of 
a third sort of knowledge intermediate, between these two, to which 
(on account of the position or relation which they assign to it,) 
they give the name of Scientia Media. The use or purpose which 
they assign to this knowledge, may be expressed thus: they say 
that God -knows by this knowledge what creatures exercising free- 
dom, would doin all possible circumstances in which they can be 
placed —that he knows it before having determined whether or not 
they shall ever be placed in such or suchcircumstances. For exain- 
ple ; He knows how a particular individual would act, if He should 
give him such or such a grace, and that too, before having deter- 
mined to give him either of the supposed graces. The Thomists 
have discussed at length, the difficulties attending this system ; but 
upon that subject it is not necessary to enter. The Jesuits, how- 
ever, suppose that God does not determine the actions of a man, 
in any given circumstances.—They also suppose that God does 
not perceive any infallible connexion between those circumstances 
and the part which the man willtake. In fact their iijea concern- 
ing the Scientia Media cannot be conveyed better than by saying, 
that God divines what the man would choose or be pleased to do, 
if he were placed under such or such circumstances, or if there 
were given him or were withheld from him such or such a grace. 

They make great use of this part of their system, and “what is 
remarkable, they use it for contrary purposes. Sometimes they use 
it to make their doctrine concerning grace agree with gratuilous 
predestination—and sometimes to make it agree with predestina- 
tion not gratuitous. In other words, they use this part of their sys- 
tem both to destroy the doctrine of the gratuitonsness of predestin- 
ation, and to harmonize their doctrine of grace with gratuitous pre- 
destination. 

To see how this is, it must be kept in mind, that the Jesuits 
invariably deny that God ever gives grace which Is effectual to its 
object, or (as it has usuaily been expressed in their disputes with 
the more orthodox portion of their communion) efficacious by itself 
—per se et ab intrinseco efficaz; that is to say, no grace by its proper 
force, determines the will of man to do well.—Whatever grace 
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God gives, it may always happen that the recipient of it should 
refuse his consent to it. They contend that it cannot be otherwise 
without making grace destroy human liberty. Hence it follows 
that God can determine nothing upon the future actions of men; 
for having no grace to give them, the effect of which would be in- 
fallible, it may always happen that God has decreed that which 
would not be done. To meet this difficulty, they resort to this Sci- 
entia Media, by which He makes trial, so to speak, of the various 
graces which may be given each individual, and thus ascertains 
beforehand, the success each would have if it were to be given. 
That done, He determines to give the individual man such a grace 
as he foresees, the man will yield his consent to, and he determines 
not to give him any of those graces to which he foresees that the 
individual would not yield his consent, if they were to be given, 
In this way, according to the Jesuits, God accomplishes by every 
man the good he would have him do; and if it be his will to save 
him, he pursues the same method with him until the end of his life. 
It is thus they reconcile their doctrine of grace with gratuitous 
predestination. 

The other use of this system may be understood by supposing 
God to give graces otherwise than through the medium of the Sci- 
entia Media—that is, not in pursuance of its dictates touching the 
success of the graces given or to be given. Upon this supposition, 
the Scientia Media is not brought into connexion with predestina- 
tion. In other words, if God allows things to take their natural 
course, (i. e., without respect to congruity between grace and the 
circumstance of its recipient,) man will determine the success of 
grace, and in this way the Jesuits ascribe to God just as much and 
just as little part in the actions and destiny of men as they please. 

But what is meant by Congruism? Bearing in mind that the 
Sciextia Media has for its object the decisions of the human will 
in all possible circumstances, the arrangements which God makes 
in consequence of this science or knowledge constitute what [s 
called Congruism. 

We must dwell a little longer upon this subject, at the hazard of 
some repetition. It is a fundamental doctrine of the Jesuits, that 
God does not exercise his omnipotence on the will of man. These 
doctrines concerning the Scientia Media, and Congruism were 1n- 
vented for the purpose of explaining how God can acccom plish 
his purposes otherwise than by his power—how he can determine 
man to will and to do according to his pleasure, and to persevere 
in so willing and doing until death, without operating upon the 
will of man by his power. This doctrine, therefore, detracts from 
the doctrine of God’s sovereignty. The Jesuits, however, differ 
very much in regard to the extent to which God acts through the 
medium and in the manner described. Some contend for great 
frequency and extent. Others contend that God acts in this man- 
ner only rarely. Suarez, and many others, say that God in this 
manner fixes the condition of all the elect, and thus causes them 
infallibly, to attain salvation. However near the doctrine of 
this last class may approach to the doctrine of gratuitous predes- 
tination and effectual grace, the Jesuits, as a body, teach their flocks 
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real Pelagianism. God, they say, does on his part all he has to do 
to save us. Nothing remains but for men to do their part, in order 
to attain salvation. Men are always sure to have grace sufficient 
for that: so that at last their salvation depends on themselves. 
Augustine, on the contrary, taught that man is entirely dependent 
on God—that salvation is wholly of grace—so that the Jesuits, as 
has been already observed, have two parts to their system. So 
much of it as has been just now expressed is clear and intelligble, 
but when they come to discourse concerning their Scientia Media 
and gratia congrua, none but the learned comprehend their views. 
This part of their system serves them to amuse or baffle theologi- 
ans and to prevent or elude condemnation. It isin fact a disguise 
in the use of which they are exceedingly adroit. But when we 
say, that their doctrine is in fact that of Pelagius, we must not be 
understood as meaning that they exclude the views of Semi-Pelagi- 
ans. For example, they teach that man has not always grace to do 
what God requires of him; but they add, that man always has the 
necessary aid to ask for this grace. According to their view, it 1s 
not necessary, that the grace tv pray, should by its intrinsic efficacy 
make them resort to prayer; for the grace of prayer, us well as 
the other graces, depend for their efficacy or success upon the free 
will of the recipient. This, then, brings the matter back to their 
principal dogma, viz., that man is the sovereign arbiter of his own 
lot. 


IV. The doctrines of the Scientia Media and congruism were invented 
to disguise Pelagianism.— Origin of the tntroduction of Pelagian 
opinions into the society of the Jesuits. 


The Jesuits, as has been said, were not the first inventors of 
their system. The occasion which led them to embrace it so ear- 
nestly, was the reformation. Luther and Calvin had aroused the 
public mind, and had exposed with great power many of the errors 
of the Roman Catholic church. These reformers it was necessary 
to oppose by all means which promised to arrest or in the least re- 
tard the progress of their influence. Cardinal Contarenus, who 
died in 1542—about four years before the death of Martin Luther, 
speaking of the manner in which the dispute was managed by the 
Catholics, said, ‘‘ There are men who hold themselves out as the 
enemies of the Lutherans and as the defenders of the Catholic 
faith, and who exceed just limits when they wish to establish the 
freedom of the human will. They exalt man and take away from 
the grace of God. From being Catholics they become Pelagians, 
and do what they can to prevent the extension and the fruitfulness 
of doctrine which 1s fundamental, and as it were the root from 
which the others spring: Ipsi ex Catholicis Pelagianos se faciunt 
et ne quod in Christiana religione caput et radix est, propagetur et 
latius diffundatur impediunt.’’ This society of Jesuists was not 
instituted at the death of this cardinal. Ina short time, however, 
they arose, and almost from the first assumed the character of 
champions of the faith which the reformers attacked.—(See vol. i. 
p. 202, of this Magazine). The reformers were accused of teach- 
ing errors upon the subjects of man’s free will, of the doctrine of 
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merit and nature of good works. The reformers were accused of 
denying the doctrine of man’s free will. Whether it was 30, it is 
not necessary to our present purpose to enquire; but the Jesuits 
3n Opposition to their views, whatever they were, elevated the free 
will of man so far as to attribute to it a sovereign power over its 
own acts—a power independent of God in its exercises. The re- 
formers also were accused of teaching that there was no power in 
man to do good and evil. The Jesuits undertook to establish that 
man has a power which does not depend upon God. The reform- 
ers were accused of making God the author of evil, in order the 
better to prove that he is the author of good. The Jesuits on the 
other hand, for fear of making God the author of sin, would not 
even admit that God is the author of the good which man does. 
The Jesuits indeed avoid these forms of expression, and so did the 
Pelagians. But Augustine in his Treatise de gratia Christi, prov- 
ed that such was in substance the doctrine of Pelagius; and the 
same thing may be proved of the Molinists with equal ease and 
justness. The Jesuits differ from the Molinists not at all in sub- 
stance but only in the artifices and subtleties which they mingle 
with the doctrine. 

The Jesuits published their doctrine with great eclat during the 
last twenty years of the sixteenth century; but they had been a 
jong time preparing to do so. Among those of that body whe 
contributed most towards the promulgation of their system, the 
most celebrated was Louis Molina; yet he was not the first who 
advanced these opinions. The inclination of the Jesuits to Pela- 
gianism first appeared in the year 1547, during the sixth session of 
the Council of Trent. Lainez and Salmeron (Jesuits) were the 
deputies of the society to that body. They required a change in 
the fourth canon which affirms the free will of man, while at the 
same time it asserts the power which God exercises over man’s free 
will. The last proposition these Jesuits wished to have expunged, 
but the Council rejected their proposition as Pelagian. Ignatius 
de Loyola was alive at that time, but it does not appear whether he 
favoured the proposition of Lainez or not. Some have undertaken 
to prove that he held the doctrine of Thomas. If this be ‘so, 
Lainez must be considered the author of its introduction into that 
society. He succeeded Ignatius as general of the Jesuits, but his 
election was preceded by many troubles. Ignatius died in 1556. 
Lainez governed immediately after, but was not formally elected till 
1558. He died in 1565. At the assembly which elected him, a 
decree was made touching the manner of teaching theology, which 
adroitly overturned a regulation which Ignatius had inserted in his 
constitutions, recuiring that the doctrine of St. Thomas should be 
followed. 

As this piece of management is very characteristic of that body, 
it deserves especial notice. Under the appearance of renewing 
that rule, that assembly (or perhaps its more influential or subtle 
members) took care to add ‘that if thereafter a system of theolo- 
gy should be composed more suitable to the times it might be taught 
in the place of St. Thomas and of the master of sentences, after it 
should be deliberated upon by such fathers of the society as should 
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be thought most proper for the purpose, and with the approbation 
of the general,’ who was Lainez ; he having been just before elect- 
ed.* This addition, it is true, may be understood in a good sense, 
if we do not consider it in connexion with the attending circum- 
stances. It is evident, however, from the decree, that changes 
were in contemplation, and those who thought that the Lutherans 
could not be successfully combatted, except upon the principles of 
Pelagius, had reference to that system, when they spoke of a system 
of theology more suitable to the times—a system quite at variance 
with that of Thomas touching grace and free will. We may sup- 
pose too, that under these words was concealed the design of a 
system less severe in its morals, and more easy to be reconciled with 
the inclinations of men. 

Thus, then, the general who caused this decree to be made was 
Lainez. To his judgment the matter in effect was referred, and 
this was the same person who eleven years before had advanced 
Pelagian opinions at the Council of Trent. Add to this, the result 
of the matter; the Jesuits did in fact very soon openly abandon 
the doctrine of ‘Thomas and embrace Molinism—or to speak more 
plainly, they abandoned the doctrine embraced by the Roman 
Catholic church generally, and embraced Pelagianism. This change 
was much for the worse ; for however far the church had departed 
from the simplicity of the gospel} and purity of the faith upon some 
points, the Thomists as a body held much more of the truth than 
the Molinists and Jesuits. This is easily discernable from the dis- 
putes carried on between the Jansenists and Jesuits. Butto resume. 
These consequences agree so well with the terms of the decree, 
that their insertion cannot be ascribed to chance. That society 
laboured almost from its origin to introduce into the Roman Cath- 
olic church a more corrupted system of theology than that which 
had obtained, and it cannot be reasonably doubted that this altera- 
tion iu the original constitutions of the society was intended for 
that purpose. Molinism ts the execution of the plan originally in- 
tended by this decree. Thus the decree which seemed to renew the 
order to teach the doctrines of Thomas, was in reality a signal for 
abandoning them altogether. 

Thus the reader perceives that dissimulation and trick were con- 
nected with the origin of this affair.—things commonly resorted to 
by those who set about the establishment of false doctrines. But 
in this case duplicity and dissimulation were mingled with the pro- 
ceeding in a most unusual measure, and the particular stratagem 
employed in this decree, succeeded so well, that it was very often 
resorted to afterwards. It gave the Jesuits a taste for this method 
of proceeding. To give anotherexample. When the most famous 





*In theologia legetur vetus et novum testamentum et doctrina Scholastica divi 
Thomae. Thus far the decree corresponds with the Constitutions of Izna- 
fius. The addition follows: Praelegetur etiam magister sententiatum; sed si 
temporis decursu, alius autor, studentibus utilior futurus, aut si aliqua summa vel 
liber theologiae Scholatticae conficeretur, gui his nostris temporibus accommo- 
datior videretur, gravi cum consilio et rebus diligenter expensis per viros qui in 


universa societate aptissimi existimentur cum que generalis approbatione praelegt 
poterit. 
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of the doctors of that society set about combatting the doctrines of 
Thomas, they did it under colour of writing a commentary upon 
them. Such was Molina’s famous work concerning the concord 
of grace and free will. If you look at the title, it is nothing but a 
commentary upon certain articles of St. Thomas; but if you look 
at the articles, they are those in which Thomas establishes the doc- 
trine which Molina combats. The reputation of Thomas in that 
church was so great that the Jesuits were constrained to respect his 
Opinions and to seem to follow them, but they knew full well that 
few persons would be able by their own efforts to discover the con- 
tradiction between Thomas and his pretended interpreters. Few 
are capable of examining things of this sort thoroughly. The mass 
do not look below the surface. They read the title and conclude 
that the commentary accords with the text, at least, if it should be 
denied, it is set down as a doubtful point, about which the learned 
differ. ‘Thus the Jesuits got rid of the odium of opposing the 
doctrines of Thomas, and under the pretence of a feigned respect 
for his authority, tranquilly taught a system opposed to his, and to 
the generally received opinions of the Roman Catholic church at 
that time. This Thomas, however, did not deserve the respect 
which the Dominicans claimed for him. The reformers paid but 
little deference to his opinion. Indeed one of the reasons which 
Luther had for declining a trial before Cajetan, the pope’s legate, 


was that Cajetan was a Dominican and a follower of Thomas, whose 
opinions he could not adopt. 





REVIEW OF THE PAMPHLET OF SAMUEL ANNAN, M. D., BY THE VISIT- 
ATION OF GOD, PHYSICIAN AT THE ALMS HOUSE, AND RULING ELDER 
IN THE THIRD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BALTIMORE. 


Our time has been so much occupied, that it was not till within 
afew weeks past we were able to give so much attention to Dr. 
Annan, as to read over his pamphlet published early last autumn. 

‘‘Controversy between the Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, D. D., and Dr. 
S. Annan. Baltimore, Publication Rooms, No. 7, 9. Liberty street, 
18410.” pp. 45. We stop not to enquire what ‘‘Publication Rooms’’ 
these may be; but if the bulk of their publications are like Dr. An- 
nan’s part of this, their patrons are greatly to be pitied. 

This pamphlet purports to contain ‘‘ the whole of the papers,”’ 
‘in the controversy” above named ; and was compiled, and chiefly 
written by “S. Annan ;” whose advertisement, on the second page, 
dated Sept. 19, 1840—closes with the two following consecutive 
and apparently irreconcileable sentences. ‘It is proper to say that 
this pamphlet would have appeared a month ago, if I could have 
procured a copy of the correspondence of 1833. My final reply 
was begun and finished within the last few days.”’ 

That ‘* correspondence of 1833”—was between the said “S. An- 
nan’ and the senior editor of this Magazine. Copies of part of 
it were in the hands of the Clerk of Session of the Second Presby- 
terian church ;—the originals so far as written by Dr. Annan, having 
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been returned to him many years ago. The Session Clerk was out 
of the city, at the time Dr. Annan endeavoured to get the Session 
Book of the church out of the hands of the clerk’s family (for 
reasons best known to himself;) and as soon as the Session knew 
he wanted copies, they met, appointed a clerk pro tem., and direct- 
ed him to notify Dr. Annan of his appointment. After this Dr. A. 
ordered and got a complete copy of all the letters in the custody 
of the Session, that ever formed part of ‘‘ the correspondence;’’—and 
then instead of publishing them, as part of ‘' the whole of the papers;”’ 
he suppressed one out of three letters, gave a short extract only of a 
second, and after committing a gross and material erasure in the 
third, published it thus mutilated, as if it were perfect! With such 
a beginning, it is easy to conjecture where his pamphlet would be 
likely to end. 

We have no time and no inclination, to carry on any controver- 
sy about matters not really and permanently important. We are 
still less inclined to push out, beyond absolute necessity, personal 
controversy, even with decent men. And even further yet, we 
have no inclination to return upon matters once already triumph- 
antly settled. And ina case like this, where our adversary is a 
man destitute either of personal or professional standing, to entitle 
him to any particular notice from us; where he has been already 
proved to be unworthy of credit in his statements regarding us; 
and where he now puts forth a defence which by itself ought to put 
him beyond the pale of respectable society ; we feel that we are 
committing hardly a justifiable act in staining our pages with his 
name, or disturbing ourselves or our-readers with his wickedness. 

It is some extenuation of the impropriety of noticing him any 
further, perhaps, that he is still a public officer of the Alms House, 
and as yet is allowed to degrade the name of Ruling Elder in the 
Presbyterian church. And, it is possibly a further mitigation of it, 
that our design chiefly is to supply documents he has suppressed, 
to restore those he has erased and mutilated—and to collate those 
already published. As to any general argument against the papa- 
cy, directed to this new champion of the priests, who though he 
had solemnly and officially declared he believed the Pope of Rome 
to be Antichrist, and the church of Rome to be a synagogue of 
satan; yet did not hesitate to publish (letter of April 13, 1810,) 
that ‘‘the Roman Cutholic priests were able to defend themselves 
against ALL assailants ;—of course, we have no idea of doing any 
thing so useless. So, as to any particular argument upon any part 
of the case as made by the Papists against us in the name of Ma- 
guire ; of course again, we have nothing to induce us to take ‘‘S. 
Annan” instead of his colleague and friend ‘‘ Col. Maguire ;”’ nor 
to spend precious time with him now, when no doubt we shall have 
all he can say, on oath, as a witness for ‘‘ the Colonel”—when his 
civil suit comes on. Nor still farther, do we see any necessity for 
any general notice of this ‘S. Annan,’ even on his own account, 
since our letter of July, 1840; which the reader will find in the 
August No. of this Magazine for last year; a letter in reply to 
which the pamphlet now before us contains nearly eleven pages, 
of which the larger portion consists of as gross, indecent, senseless 
abuse—as is commonly seen in print 
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There have been three separate occasions of quarrel sought out 
against us by Dr. A.; occasions remote from each other in time, 
and entirely unconnected, except in his abiding malignity. The 
last of the three had its origin in the publication by Dr. Horwitz, 
in the No. of this work for December, 1839, of an article intended 
to vindicate the Mosaic account of the creation, against the errors 
of modern geologists, and the glosses of a new school of Hebra- 
ists. In reply to this article, Dr. Annan commenced a series in the 
newspapers; which, it is needless to say, were shallow, pert, and 
inconclusive, empty of sense and learning, and full of pretension 
and malevolence. After two of his articles had appeared (one on 
the Sth, and the other on the 12th of February, 1840)—we publish- 
ed in the No. of this Magazine for March, 1840, a page of obser- 
vations, on the general question put at issue, in the article of Dr. 
Horwitz ; in reply to which, Dr. Annan published in the Baltimore 
Post, a most violent, insolent, and vindictive attack, by name, on 
the senior editor of this Magazine; gave it such a shape as if pos- 
sible to prejudice not only all moderate Protestants, but especially 
the Lutherans, against us; interlarded the attack with his salvos to 
the Papists; and published it on the very day our trial for libel com- 
menced ; he being at that moment, an elder in the Presbyterian church, 
—a witness in the case to be tried,—a colleayue, and from subsequent 
revelations, most probably a confidential friend of the Papist Maguire, 
our prosecutor.—Now what will the reader think of this man, when 
he learns, that he has had the shameless effrontery, in the pamphlet 
now under consideration, not only to assert, but to publish ex parte 
certificates to prove, that at that very moment, he was carefully 
making professions of warm personal friendship forus! At the 
moment he was doing, under a feigned signature, his very best to 
ruin us; he now produces proof, that he was making professions 
of warm regard for us, no doubt to selected men, by whom he might, 
when the time came, prove this part of his conduct: nay, making 
statements to them, diametrically opposite to his statements before, 
at that time, and since published !—A more atrocious piece of de- 
ceitful malignity, was never, perhaps, fastened upon a human being, 
by his own blinded folly. And this seems to be the chief attainment 
this individual has made for himself, in that part of his reply which 
relates to his last general attack on us. Fora full account of the 
rest of the matter, we refer the reader to our letter to Dr. Annan, 
in the Ng. of this work for August, 1840. 

The second cause of quarrel sought against us, by this man, was 
several years before the time alluded to above ; in regard to which 
we refer the reader again to the aforementioned letter. And al- 
though it was a matter small in itself, yet it not only proved mani- 
festly, that he was always destitute of all sense of what is becom- 
ing in a gentleman; but that he cultivated a spirit of malignant hate 
and indulged when occasion offered, in extreme personal insolence 
towards us; and shows ciearly, that all our forbearance was not 
only lost on him, but appears to have been construed into weakness 
and irresolution. It is most remarkable that in regard to this mat- 
ter—as well as some others—that admitted of no explanation,—he 
has for once shown a glimpse of rationality ; and kept a profound 
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silence! That must be truly a bad case in regard to which even his 
garrulity is silenced ; and about which so little excuse can be made, 
that even his dull sensibilities perceive that nothing but shame is 
to be expected from stirring it. 

We pass now to the original cause of offence, in 1833. And 
here, as we have said, the object we have in view is to place the 
documents fairly before the reader, and let them speak for them- 
selves. 

It ought to be stated that Dr. Annan rarely if ever attended the 
meetings of the Session of the Second Presbyterian church, after 
his original cause of offence. Therefore, he had no idea of the 
nature of the records made by that body, in his case; and by con- 
sequence, supposed himself at liberty to say whatever appeared to 
him best for his case, in regard to the facts of 1833. For if a diff- 
culty about the facts should arise, he couid say, it was only a ques- 
tion of veracity between us and him, and then proceed to cast filth 
upon us. It should also be said, that when the originals of Dr. An- 
nan’s letters were returned to him many years ayo, he had no 
knowledge that the Session Clerk had retained any copy. There- 
fore, here again, he considered himself perfectly at liberty to say what 
he pleased in regard to their contents ; presuming that any dispute 
about that matter, must, like the foregoing, resolve itself into a 
question of veracity between us and him; in regard to which, he 
might hope to create doubts at least, and have full scope for inso- 
lence and slander. Unhappily for him, the record was full and con- 
clusive ; and ‘‘ the correspondence”—in great part was preserved.— 
To what shifts they put him, to reconcile his statements with each- 
other, and with the truth, let the reader judge. | 

In Dr. Annan's letter of June 9, 1840, published in the ‘ Pilot 
and Transcript,’—he gives the following account of the troubles of 


1833. 


** The next charge of Dr. Breckinridge is, that I left his church by his kind ad- 
vice, because his family would not employ me as their physician. 

‘*T take it that it will be ruled in the court which regulates tl:e intercourse of 
society, that the clergy zre not exempted frum the operation of the laws which 
govern social life, and that if they expect and desire the countenance and support 
of any individual, they must treat him with that respect and civility which would 
be looked for from others. If a minister of religion wishes for the personal and 
pecuniary assistance of any one, it would be irrational for him to think that he 
would cbtain them, or when got, that he could secure them permanently by means 
of insult and injury. When Dr. B. came to this city, [ thought I had, as an offi- 
cer of his church, some claims upon him, and naturally supposed that, not being 
under obligations to any other physician, he would employ me. ‘This 1 expected 
as a mark of confidence and friendship. 1 did not anticipate any pecuniary com- 
pensation, because it is not our custom to charge the pastors of congregations for 
medical services. I have attended in the families of half a dozen pastors, and 
never made a charge nor presented a bill. I intended to pay my pew rent, and 
render those services gratuitously, as | have always done. He did not employ 
me. Of course | felt hurt that I had so little of his confidence and friendship, and 
no doubt expressed it. I, however, deny that I left bis church on that account. 
I continued a member for eighteen months after he took charge of the congrega- 
tion; and is it probable that if I had been so grievously offended, I would have 
remained for such a Jength of time? On the contrary, I had not the least inten- 
tion of leaving the church, until I received what I regarded as a public insult from 
the pulpit on the Sabbath day. One of the gentlemen who usually went round 
with the bag on the days of the monthly collection, sat opposite to me, and on a 
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certain occasion he nodded to me, and whispered that I should take his place. I 
declined, because I did not wish to interfere with the performance of his duty. 
Some delay occurred in consequence. Dr. B. observed it, jumped up, and in his 
most pereinptory manner, spoke as follows: 

‘‘T have always thought it was the duty of the elders to take up the collection. 
If I have been mistaken, I will take care for the time to come to have persons 
employed to attend to it, so that it may be performed without delay, and that alf 
things may be done decently and in order in the house of God.’’ If the offence 
had been ten times greater than it was, the pulpit was not the place to give utter- 
ance to sucha reprimand. J wrote him a note the next morning, stating that 
I would not submit to such an indignity, and that I would prefer quitting 
the church. He informed me in his answer, that I could not leave his church 
without his permission and that of the session. I sent him another note,in 
which I said I would leave his church whenever I pleased. Shortly after- 
wards he sent two of the elders as a committee of the session to effect an ad- 
justinent, and get me to remain. I declined, and gave as my reason, that I 
found nothing but the most abject submission to his dictation, would enable 
one toavoid quarrels. This Icould not submit to, and it was therefore bet- 
ter, quietly to remove out of his way. Ina short time I paid my pew rent 
and abdicated.’’ 


The Italics in the latter part of the foregoing extract, are ours ; 
and we pray the reader to note carefully the statements these sen- 
tences contain. ‘They were written by Dr. Annan, before he knew 
that the fatal records of his old church session, could be brought to 
confront him; and while he supposed his correspondence was con- 
fined to his own hands. 

Let us now hear Dr. Annan, as to those same events, in his 
final response to us, dated September 19, 1840—written after he 
had come to the knowledve, so overwhelming to his cause and 
Statements, that ‘‘ the correspondence” had been, in great part pre- 
served, and that an official record had been made of much of the 
case. 


‘¢ Now, Sir, with reference to my leaving your church, which appears to have 
irritated your feelings to a degree [ could not have believed possible; and it is evi- 
dent you have never forgiven me for this act of insubordination. ‘The public will 
easily perceive, if you cannot, that seven years is a long time to remember all the 
particulars of occurrences which I had no desire to keep in my mind, the unpleas- 
ant feelings arising from which I had soon banished, and retained none but those 
of kindness and friendship for you. My recollection certainly was, (for 1 had 
destroyed the correspondence as no longer of any value) that while I submitted 
to your lecturing with great meekness, I had acted with promptitude, and 
left your church in a short time. It seems, however, from my letter to you, 
of July \7th, 1833, which the reader will find in the appendix, thal J had 
no design of quitting the church, but simply requested permission to decline 
acting as a member of the session, and for a reason there stated, ziz: ‘* to 
protect myself from a repetition of the public reprimand, which you had 
thouzht proper to give to some members of the session the previnus sabbath.’’ 
I remained amember during eight months subsequent to this dispute,and am 
now prepared to prove by William Reynolds, Esq., who is known in this city 
as one of our most respectable merchants, and as president of the Citizens’ Bank, 
what had entirely escaped my memory, until recalled by your letter which I am 
now answering, and who was at that time, and still is, attached to the third Presby- 
terian church, thatit was in consequence of repeated conversations with him, 
that I was induced to quit you and unite myself with the Rev. Mr. Mus- 
grave. * * * ® * $ « x * 

+‘ | am perfectly willing the reader shall! judge from my letter, of my views and 
feelings at thattime. It is obvious I felt myself aggrieved by the manner and muat- 
ter of your remarks from the pulpit; but that neither the disrespect with which, 
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as I thought, you had treated me at the first, nor yet this additional insult, 
were sufficient to make me leave the church. I endured it allvery patiently, 
did not go off until the expiration of eight months, and can now prove that 
your family not having employed me, had nothing to do with the matter, and 
that it was very reluctantly, and not until I had been repeatedly pressed, 
I consented to make the change. Iwas confident you did me great injus- 
tice, and judged of me by yourself, when you brought forward the charge, 
that I had left your church because your family did not employ me.* The 
truthis I cared but little about it, as my letter shows. I had merely mention- 
ed it to two or three of the session; was satisfied with preserving a respectful dis- 


tance from you; and had not the most remote intention of deserting your 
ministrations.’’ 


Here again the Italics are ours; and again we pray the candid 
reader to compare them with those of the first extract and with 
the documents that follow. These accounts of the same transaction, 
contained in these two statements, both made by the same individ- 
ual, both intended to injure us, and both made through the public 
press within ninety days of each other; are not only diametrically 
the reverse of each other; but with perfect composure, their author 
first abuses us and takes credit to himself for certain alleged con- 
duct of both of us; and then when the facts are shown to be just 
the opposite of what he asserted, he coolly abuses us again, and 
again commends himself—for the very opposite of what he had just 
done before !—Such conduct seems hardly consistent with the no- 
tion of the man’s having any moral sense. 

We will now show precisely the state of the facts in 1€33, so far 
as they were matter of sessional record; and in contrast therewith, 
Dr. Annan’s statement of those facts—before he knew they had ever 
been made matters of record. 


** In the first place let me say there was never but one correspondence hetween 
us about these troubles: that consisted of two letters on each side, all written in 
July, 1833, and they all related to your ‘* injury’’ and to your ‘* public insult.” 
That correspondence was laid before the church session on the 6th of August, 1835, 
(see Session Bovk, p. 66,) the consideration of it laid over: Archibald George 
and Jolin Wilson appointed ** a Committee to wait on Dr. Annan and have a con- 
versation with him.’’—September 3, 1833. ‘*'The Committee appointed to wait 
on Dr. Samuel Annan, reported that after a conversation held with him, they o)- 
tained his consent to withdraw his letters. It was ordered, on motion, that 
the Session clerk hand over the same to Dr. Annan’’ (p. 69.)—October 1, 1833. 
** "The clerk reported that he had complied with the order of the Session by return- 
ing to Dr. Samuel Annan his letters’’ (p. 69. )—May 6, 1834. ‘* Application was 


*You say, “the next charge of Dr. B. is, thatI left his church by his kind advice, because his 
family would not employ me as their physician * Is truth so offensive to you that you cannot copy 


it from aprinted page? Thisis what | said: ** When the traverser settled in this city, as pastor of 


the second Presbyterian church, Di. Annan was a ruling elder in it; but taking otience that his 
pastor’s family had not engaged him as their physieian (as he avowed) he allowed the matter so 
decidedly to afiect his feelings and behaviour, that to save him from difficulty. and hy ing an un pleas- 
ant mutter to a close, the pastor kindly advised him either to give up his unhuppy animosity, or if he 
could not, to seek some other church connexion where his happiness and usettilness would prob- 
ably be greater. He preferred the latter course.”?’ (See Magazine for June, 253, note.) Are you 
not ashamed to pervertthe simplest statements in so gross a way’ ‘The original sentences on 
which all this part of the matter rests,are such as these: “ It is very manifest that with your pres- 
ent feelings towards me, you can hardly expect to be profited by my poor ministrations; while 
with your present temper and conduct it would be fully In me to expect any advantage to 
resull to us from your conunued connexion with ourcongregation. Butis separation or repentance 
and return to the exercise of long neglected duties, the proper remedy?’ Agam: ‘ lam votable to 
perceive how your connexion with our session can be of the least advantage to you or to us, so 
long as you neglect every duty incident to thatconnexion.”? (Letter to Dr. Annan of July 19, 1833.) 
Now can any thing be plainer than that you have misrepresented both the original facts of 1833 


and my statement of them in 1810 ?—(See Letter to Dr. Annan, Magazine for August, 1840, Also 
the Pamphlet under Review, p. 29.) 
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made by Dr. Samuel Annan, through George Carson, for a dismission, to join the 
third Presbyterian charch here, which was granted, and the clerk ordered to give a 
certificate of the same’’ (p. 79.) 

Now, Sir, look at these frightful records and then read your miserable state- 
ments. ‘* This I could nut submit to,’’ says Dr. A. He consents to withdraw his 
letters, says the committee!! ‘In a short time I abdicated,’ says Dr. A. From 
and before September 3, 1833,to May 6, 1834, says the record, Dr. A. remained, 
pretending to be satified and reconciled. Is it probable | would have remained 
such a length of time, demands Dr. A/ The record replies, there was on/y one 
correspondence, one dispute; that occurred in July, 1833, and you left in May, 
1834; which gives just the same nuinber of months, days, and ou s, whether you 
apply them to your ‘‘injury’’ or to your ‘* public insult;’’ and your letter of 
July 17, 1833, says expresslv, ‘*[ never have made complaints’’ of the former, 
til! after you made them of the latter!!!—Dr. A. says the insult was ta him, and 
gives the personal circumstances. His letter of luly 17, 1833, says, ** the pubhe 
reprimand’? was given to ** some members of the session, ’—You now say, that 
you wished to leave the church. for the ‘* public insult ;’’ but in 1833, you wrote 
that you only wished to resign the eldership, and ‘‘ would gladly avoid,’ **with- 
drawing altogether’’!!—Now you say, ‘1 wrote him a note the next morning 
( filer the reprimand), stating that [ weuld not submit to such an indignity, and 
that f would prefer quitting the church.*’ But the correspondence shows, that 
your first letter was of a totally different kind; and was so vague, as to the ground 
of offence, as to be misunderstood; and that you bad no wish to quit any thing but 
the eldership.—You now say, ‘‘ He informed me in reply, that I could not leave 
his church without his permission, and that of his session:’’ whereas my first reply 
says not one single syllable about your leaving the church at all; but relates to your 
resigning your office only. You proceed: ‘* [ sent him another note, in which I 
said I would leave his church whenever I pleased;’’ whereas that second note, a 
copy of which lies open before ine, was intended to open more fully your grounds 
fur wishing to resign your eldership, only; and you therein distinctly say, ‘* J 
would prefer continuing a simple hearer in your church’’!! You again say: 
*“* He sent two elders,’’ &c.: whereas the recurds of the Session show that | never 
met that body from July 2, till November 19, 1833; that is from before the date 
of your first letter to me, till after the return of your letters to you by the session 
clerk; the fact being, that [ was dangerously ill or absent from the city, for nearly 
four months. ‘* To effect an adjustinent, and get me to remain. I declined;’’ 
these are your statements. The facts are, you did not decline, if their object 
was that stated by you,—for you remained eight months: and the ‘ .djustment’ 
submitted to you was just this, to take back your letters and behave yourself, or 
expect to be dealt with; and such was the impression your conduct produced on 
the minds of the session—that when you asked for a dismission eight months af- 
terwards—there were very serious difficulties about granting it, and but for my ur- 
gent interposition in your behalf, it probably would not have been granted; and 
was at any rate (unless I greatly err) granted in an unusual and qualified form.”’ 


This extract is from our letter of July, 1840, to Dr. Annan; the 
reader will find it in our August No. for that year. All comment 
upon such facts is of course useless. 

And now let us look at the famous correspondence ; at least so 
much of it, as has survived; for as neither the session clerk nor 
ourself, retained a copy of his first note opening that correspond- 
ence—and as he says he destroyed the originals which were return- 
ed to him; we can no longer hope ever to see that letter. The 
documents which follow—constitute the remaining letters of it. 


No. 2.—Letter from Mr. Breckinridge to Dr. S. Annan. 
BaLTiMORE, July 15, 1833. 


The undersigned has received this moment through the post office, Dr. Annan’s 
note of this inst., directed to him, and addressed otficially to the moderator of the 
Session of the 2nd Presbyterian church. If it be Dr. Annan’s wish, it will 
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andoubtedly be my duty to lay the papers before the session. But before doing so, 
I hasten to suggest several considerations which J] hope will induce Dr. Annan to 
withdraw his note and return to the discharge of his duties as a ruling elder in the 
2nd P. church, 

1. | have no reason to suppose that the session will grant you leave to decline serv~ 
ing as a ruling elder, for they have recently refused to do this, in a case sintlar te 
yours, in this, namely, that the applicant offered no reason for the declinature. 

2. ‘There is every reason tu believe that a ruling elder cannot put off the exer- 
cise of his duties in this way. Consult your form of government, chap it. chap. 
v. and chap xiii., but especially the 6th section of the xiii chapter, from whence 
it appears that the office itself is perpetual and cannot be put otf but by depesition: 
and that the duties of the office can only be declined from these reasons: namely, 
age, infirmities or officia? anacceptableness to the majority of the congregation, 
neither of whichcan be alleged here. 

3. The pushing of this matter on the part of Dr. A., in this form cannot, as It 
appears to me, possibly result in the accomplishment of the object he has in view, and 
may end in making what circamstances conspire to make me believe is the real 
ground of this procedure become a subject of discussion, and therefore of mjury i 
fear. to the cause of Christ, and to Dr. Annan himself. Atand before the time of 
my coming here, Dr. Annan was kind and cordial to me, and interested in and at- 
tentive to his duties as a church member and elder. A total change inal! these par- 
ticulars has taken place, of which | make and have made no personal complaint, 
but which I am authorized from very many circumstances, and from personal com- 
munications made to me by two elders of my church, with the kindest intentions 
towards Dr. Annan, and not perhaps without his knowledge, to say, grew wholly 
out of a matter purely personal and entirely unfit for public remark, im every sense, 
namely, the employment, by my family, under providential cireumstances, of 
another member of my congregation to be their family physician instead of Dr. 
Annan. 

Dr. Annan is capable of doing me and my master much service in my congre- 
gation by the faithful discharge of his duties as a rulingelder. It would be a source 
of true satisfaction to me, if he could see his obvious interest here and hereafter, 
and his sacred obligation also to do this. 1 hope he will see at least in this com- 
munication, which | make under a deep sense of duty,a desire on my part not 
only to avoid giving pain or offence, but to prevent, if possible, the occurrence of 
events, out of which both might arise, and that he will see his way clear to with- 
draw his note, before the next monthly meeting of the session which occurs on 
the 6th of August, and return to the full exercise of his privileges and discharge of 
his duties as a church member and raling elder. 


With the kindest wishes, lam your servant for Christ’s sake, 
(Signed) Ro. J. BRECKINRIDGE. 
This paper was laid before the session at a meeting held 6th August, 1833, us per 
minutes, pages 65 and 66—and has been in my possession as clerk of the session, 
from that time antil 20th June, 1840—When at the request of Rev’d R. J. Breck- 
inridge, it was loaned to him. GEO. CARSON, 


The foregoing letter is totally suppressed by Dr. Annan; although 
he had delayed his pamphlet a month to getit; and pledges himself 
to publish every thing! 


Vo. 3.—Letter from Dr. S. Annan, to Mr. Breckinridge. 


JuLy 17, 1833. 

Rev’p S1r,—Yours of the 15th T have received, and in reply have to say that 
you mistake the reason of my addressing the note of resignation to you as mode- 
rator of the session of the 2d Presbyterian church, It is true I did feel myself 
aggrieved in relation to the circumstance to which you refer, and that it was inn pos- 
sible after what I considered an injury to mein a vital point as regards the things of 
this world, viz: my very subsistence—that | could have the same cordiliiy of 
feeling towards the author of the injary Whether unintentional ornot. Eutl know 
that you had a right to actin this matter as you saw fit, and my determination was 
to continue a hearer, as long as 1 was pleased with your preaching, not believing it 
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to be compulsory on me to perform more of the active duties of a member of the 
session, than I found compatible with the situation Providence had placed me in. 
Previously | had made great efforts and some sacrifices, I did not feel myself cal- 
led upon any longer to make them. I never have made complaints, except mere- 
ly mentioning the facts to two or three of the session, to account for my absence 
from their meetings I sent in my declinature simply on account of the public 
reprimand which yon thought proper to give some of the members of the session 
on last Sabbath forenoon, which 1 supposed was intended principally for me; and 
the only object | had in view was to protect myself from a repetition of it. To 
what you refer when you say ‘‘ 1 cannot possibly accomplish the object } have in 
view,’ I cannot imagine. 

Although | considered myself very seriously injured in my profession, I harbour 
no revengeful feelings, and intended to continue a hearer as long as Providence per- 
mitted. But, Sir, as you say | cannot remain a member of your church, without 
also serving as an elder, and that is a point I will not contest, | will even admit it 
to be so. [ suppose I have the privilege of withdrawing altogether and joining 
any other { may prefer. ‘This | would gladly have avoided [HAVING INCURRED 
IN THIS CITY ALREADY A SUFFICIENCY OF OBLIQUY—BY LEAVING MR. 
D* WHEN HE DESERTED THE P, C.] You cannot, however, compel one to 
like any person, there is 9 possibility of forcing the feeiings to move in any 
direction, and your letter is too threatening in its aspect, to win one to love. I 
have no feelings of animosity, and would prefer continuing a simple hearer in your 
church. But if you say I must, nolens volens, do what appears to you to be right, 
although contrary to my own opinions, I must go elsewhere. 

Yours. 
(Signed) S. ANNAN, 


The original returned to Dr. Annan with No. 1, letter from same, of which there 
was no copy retained. 

This paper with No. 2 and 4 of this correspondence has been in my possession 
since 6th of August, 1833, up to the present time, when at the request of Rev’d 
R. J. Breckinridge, they are loaned to him. Geo. CARSON, 


Balto., 20th June, 1840. 


On p. 44, of his pamphlet, Dr. Annan has printed the foregoing 
letter, professedly in full; but with several interpolations, calculated 
to moderate its tone; and with a most extraordinary and if inten- 
tional, most disgraceful erasure. He has substituted the words 
‘© Dear Sir,’’ for the words ‘* Rev’d Sir” in the address; and added 
the words ‘‘ very respectfully,” to the word ‘ yours,”’ in the conclu- 
sion. He has erased the words printed in small capitals placed in 
brackets as printed above. They are the only words erased from this 
letter! In order to erase them, he had to stop a sentence where there 
was no stup, not even a comma; as the reader will see by inspecting 
the letter. And these erased words contain the clearest possible proof, 
that we had told the truth and that he had told a falsehood, about our 
difficulties in 1833; viz.,they prove that he did not propose to quit 
the 2nd P. church: that he had not resolved todo so; that he was 
not pressed to remain; all of which he has publicly asserted, 
(letter of June 9, 1840, see Italics of first extract printed in this arti- 
cle)—and we publicly denied ; and all of which, this erased and 
suppressed passage shows Lo have been On his part, a total departure 
from truth; and on ours an exact conformity with it; for herein he 
gave a pregnant reason for his conduct, yea a characteristic reason— 
just such a one as would naturally decide a man of his principles !— 
Let all honest men judge between us. 





*The Rev. John M. Duncan.—{ Eps.| 
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Vo. 4.—Letter from Mr. Breckinridge, to Dr. S. Annan. 


BaLtTimoreE, July 19, 1833. 


The undersigned has received Dr. Annan’s letter of the 17th, and supposes it is 
proper to say a few words in reply. 1 regret that Dr. Annan should have taken 
offence originally, and still more the tenacity with which he perseveres in it, and 
not less than either—the conduct to which it prompts him, and the tereper which 
induces him to justify it. As to the ground of that offence—I will only say that 
if any disinterested person in the whole world, who is acquainted with ‘the facts, 
can be found, who will say that there was the least possible just occasion for offence, 
I will make whatever atonement that person shall direct. 

The ground on which your last letter places your proposed resignation, is different 
from what I had surmised, But even now it is wholly personal, ‘and what is worse, 
fuunded on a mis-statement injurious to me. Yon say it is simply on account of 
the “public reprimand,’’ which, as you assert, [ gave to ‘*some of the members 
of the Session on last Sabbath forenoon,’’ and which was you suppose, intended 
principally for you. The statement to which I suppose you have allusion, was as 
nearly as [ can remember in words, and exactly in substance, this, that—*<1 had 
observed for a short time past, some delay and confusion in taking up our weekly 
collections, that I felt a deep interest in these collections, because they constituted 
the principal part of our contribution to several important objects, that | was not 
sure it was the duty of the elders to take up collections—and if they thought it 
was not, or from any cause wished to decline it, | had reason to hope, our deacons 
would do it, that as the elders had heretofore done it in this church, I hoped they 
would take the subject into consideration, and decide it before next Lord’s day, 
so that all things might be done in order in God’s house; and that this suggestion 
was publicly made, rather than in a meeting of the Session, becuuse many of the 
elders rarely and some never attended our sessional meetings.’’ Now, Sir, I will 
not attempt to express the surprise, with which I learn that it is simply to protect 
yourself from the repetition of this or such a reprimand, that you insist on putting 
off duties, assumed with all the solemnity of ordination vows. 

It is only out of a real desire to take away all appearance of evil, that I observe 
the strange misconstruction you put on the sentence in my last letter, which speaks 
of the object you had in view. I suppose you had no other object than the one 
avowed, the reasons contained in my letter, all pointed directly at that, and did 
and could mean no other matter or thing than your proposed resignation. 

As | have neither power nor disposition to compel any body to do any thing, it is 
useless to remark on what vousay on that point. But it is due to Christian faith- 
fulness to say, that I am not able to perceive, how your connexion with our Ses- 
sion, can be of the least adv antage to you or to us, so long as you neglect every 
duty incident to that connexion. So that my object coula not have been to force 
you to continue aa elder in name, but to induce you to do your duty as one in fact. 

As to your withdrawing from the church entirely,—that is a matter between you 
and the Session; by a Sessional act members come into our churches—and by such 
only can they lawfully go out. And as they come in with reasons, so of course 
they should go out on reasons. Whether the Session will consider it true in fact, 
that any other constraint is laid on you to quit the church, than such as deserves to 
be repented of, is not for meto say. Pat it is very manifest, that with your pres- 
ent feelings towards me, you can hardly expect to be profited by my poor ministra- 
tions; while with your present temper and conduct it would be folly in me, to ex- 
pect any advantage to result to us, from your continued connexion with my congre- 
gation. Butis separation from the church or repentance and return to the exercise 
of long neglected duties the proper remedy ? 

This correspondence on my part is at an end; and if your resignation is not 
withdrawn before the time indicated in my former letter, I shall of course accord- 
ing to your request, cause it to be laid before the Session, together with this corres- 
pondence, embracing any thing you may wish further to advance,—leaving the 
whole subject in that case, to take whatever course our excellent Standards may 
require. ‘That it will be for God’s glory, humbly hope. ‘That it may be for the 
everlasting good of both you and myself, is my fervent prayer. 


(Signed ) Ro. J. BRECKINRIDGE. 
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This paper was laid before the Session at a meeting held 6th of August, 1833, 
as per Minutes, p, 65 and 66. 
This paper is loaned to Rev’d R. J. Breckinridge, at his request. 


June 20,1840. Geo. Carson, Clerk. 


I do hereby certify that the above are true copies of the letters, with the en- 
dorsements thereon, now in the possession of the Session of the 2d Presbyterian 


church. J. HARMAN Brown, 
Deec’r 30, 1840. 


Clerk, pro tem. 

The whole of this last letter, except about five printed lines,—is 
suppressed by Dr. Annan; for reasons which can hardly fail to oc- 
cur to every one who reads it. 

A more melancholy and detestable exhibition of human weakness 
and sinlulness, cannot well be imagined. Here is a ruling elder 
in a church, whose sole original cause of offence against his pastor 
is proved and confessed to be, that his pastor’s family preferred to 
employ another member of his congregation, as their physician. 
This wrankles in his heart, until his bad passions are so excited 
that he totally neglects his official duties, and barely goes through 
those which belong to him as a private member of the church. On 
the first occasion, that presents itself, and that eight or nine months 
after the original and unintentional offence ; he is prompt to take 
new offence, refuses all explanation, perverts the truth, and insists 
on doing an act contrary to the constitution of his church, and that 
upon grounds absolutely and notoriously false. When repressed 
by the fear of discipline, he draws back, and pretends to be satisfied ; 
and after waiting eight months, is allowed a dismission to unite 
with another church, for joining which, he has published not only 
contradictory but irreconcileable reasons. In his new connexion, 
he avails himself, after years of separation, and without any new 
offence, of a favour done him by his former pastor; to insult him 
with the utmost grossness and insolence. And after seven years of 
rancour, he finally obtains what seems to be a fair occasion to wreak 
a vengeance, become only more virulent by long delay. Under the 
pretext of defending geology, free discussion, and certain gentle- 
men of the city, he forces a public quarrel upon his former pastor, 
under circumstances which should have disarmed every manly, 
much more every Protestant, and most of all every Christian heart ; 
and while pretending, as Dr. Annan says he did, to be his friend— 
stabs him in the dark under a fictitious signature. And when 
finally, a decent respect for our good name and for the opinions of 
mankind, forces us to reply; he dismisses all the obligations of 
truth, despises even the dictates of common decency, and by assault 
after assault, forces us to make such exposures—as surely no gen- 
tleman could desire to make of another, much less a Protestant 
minister of an office bearer in the church of Christ. 

It is needless to say, that the necessity which has been laid upon 
us, has been all along most painful; and that it is not less with 
shame, than with deep conviction, we say, that we see no possibility 
of excusing nor even of extenuating conduct, so unjustifiable, so 
malevolent, so uncalled for, and thank God, so unusual. 
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That such a man should permanently retain the power to injure 
any one, is a great social evil. That society should be perpetually 
afflicted by persons of this description, is amongst its greatest 
calamities. And that the churches of Jesus Christ, should, by the 
visitation of God, be reduced in the smallest degree, under the 
guidance and controul of offices like this; is one of the strongest 
evidences of a laxity of discipline, and a woful deadness of piety. 

For our part, we have done what seemed our duty to prevent 
these evils in the present case; and doubt not, that God, in his own 
good time and way, will bring his own glorious/cause, in this as in 
all other cases, to open and absolute triumph.—Our great concern 
is, to be found on his side. 





[Continued from page 76. | 


THE GOSPEL MYSTERY OF SANCTIFICATION, 


By the Rev. Wm. Marshall.—Abridged. 
No. IX. 


AsserTION X.—The comforts of the gospel necessary to Christian 
obedience contain sufficient grounds of assurance of our salvation— 
not because we believe we are saved but in a way of immediate trust 
and confidence. Therefore instead of seeking other methods of 
peace and holiness we must endeavour to believe or trust on Christ 
confidently persuading and assuring ourselves according to the 
Divine declarations, that God freely gives to us an interest in Christ 
and his salvation according to his gracious promise. 


Ir is evident that those comforts of the gospel which are neces- 
sary to a holy practice, cannot be truly received without some assu- 
rance of our interest in Christ—hence it follows that this assurance 
is very necessary to enable us for the practice of holiness. My 
present work is to show whal this assurance is, (/)ut is so necessary 
unto holiness, and which I have asserted, we must act in that very faith 
whereby we receive Christ himself into our hearts even in justifying 
saving faith. 

The eyes of men have been blinded in this point of assurance 
by many fa!se imaginations. They think because salvation is not 
promised to us absolutely but upon condition of our believing in 
Christ for it, therefore we must first believe directly on him for our 
salvation, and after that we must reflect inour minds upon our faith, 
and examine it by several marks and signs, especially by the fruit 
of sincere obedience; and if upon this examination we find out 
certainly that it is true saving faith, then, and not before, we may 
believe assuredly that we in particular shall be saved. On this ac- 
count they say our salvation is by the direct and our assurance by 
the reflex act of faith; and that many have true faith and shall be 
saved who never have any assurance of their salvation as long as 
they live. They find by Scripture and experience that many preci- 
ous saints of God are frequently troubled with doubtings whether 
they shall be saved and whether their faith and obedience be sincere, 
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so that they cannot see any assurance in themselves; therefore 
they conclude that assurance must not be accounted absolutely 
necessary to justifying faith and salvation, least we should make the 
hearts of doubting saints sad, and drive them to despatr. 

They account it a manifest absurdity to make assurance an essen- 
tial part of saving faith, because all that hear the gospel, are bound 
to saving faith, but they are not bound to believe that themselves 
shall be saved, for then many of them would believe that which is 
not declared in the gospel of them in particular; yea, that which 
is a plain lie, because the gospel shows that many of those who 
are called, are not chosen to salvation. Another objection against 
this doctrine of assurance is, that it destroys self examination, pro- 
duces pride and arrogance, and carelessness of duty, carnal securi- 
ty, and all manner of licentiousness. This maketh them commend 
doubtfulness of our salvation, as necessary to maintain in us humil- 
ity, religious fear, watchfulness, searching of our heart and way, 
diligence in good works and devotion. 

In answer to these, { shall first explain what is meant by assu- 
rance. 

I. It is not a persuasion that we have already received Christ and 
his salvation, or that we are already brought into a state of grace, 
but only that God is graciously pleased to give Christ and his salva- 
tion unto us ;—so that it goth not tend to freed presumption and 
arrogance in the unregenerate that their state is good already, but 
only encourages them to come to Christ confidently to be forgiven 
and sanctified. I acknowledge we may (and that many mast be 
taught to) doubt whether their present state be good, and that we 
must find out the genuineness of our faith and obedience by self- 
examination before we can have a well-grounded assurance that 
we are In a state of grace and salvation already ; and that such an 
assurance of our gracious state is not essential to justifying faith, 
that hence many saints are without it, many having had it, having 
lost it, and that we should strive to walk holily that we may attain 
to it,—especially because such assurance is very useful to our 
growth and increase in faith and all holiness. 

The kind of assurance I speak of, answers not the question, 
whether I am already in a state of salvation ?—There is another 
great question to be answered, that the soul may get into a state of 
grace ; itis, whether God be graciously pleased now to bestow 
Christ and his salvation upon me, though [ have hitherto been very 
wicked? We are to persuade ourselves, without reflecting upon 
any good qualifications in us, that God is ready to receive us graci- 
ously into the arms of his saving mercy in Christ, notwithstanding 
all our former wickedness.—Rom. iv. 25, 36. 

II. This assurance is not a persuasion of our salvation, whatever 
we do and however we live, but of oursalvation, through mere free 
grace in Christ, by partaking of holiness as well as forgiveness, and 
by walking in the way of holiness to the enjoyment of God. We 
shall not heartily desire to assure ourselves of such a salvation as 
this is, if we be not first brought to see our own sinfulness and 
misery, and to despair of our own righteousness and strength, and 


to hunger and thirst for sanctifying as well as justifying grace. 
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Such assurance will not beget pride but rather humility and self- 
Joathing—instead of breeding carnal security it will rather make us 
fear going aside from Christ, our only refuge and security. Noal 
had cause to enter into the ark and abide there, with assurance of 
his preservation, yet he might well be afraid to venture out of the 
ark because he was persuaded that continuance in the ark was his 
only safety from perishing in the flood. How can a persuasion of 
salvation in a way of holiness, breed slothfulness in duty or hcen- 
tiousness? It doth rather mightily allure and stir us up to be 
“always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmach as we 
know that our labour is not in vain in the Lord.” 

III. This assurance is not incompatible with doubtings m the 
same soul. Many think there ean be no true assurance in those 
who are troubled with doubtings, and who are yet evidently true 
believers, and precious saints. True, if this assurance be perfect 
in the highest degree, it must exclude all doubting, and Wherever 
it exists in any degree, it doth to that degree exclude it. But ie 
there not flesh as well as spirit in the best on earth? Gal. v. l7—a@ 
law in their members warring against the law of their minds ?—Rom. 
vii. 23. May not one that truly believeth say, help mine unbelief ? 
— Mark x. 24. Can any on earth say that they have received any 
grace in the highest degree, and that they are wholly free from the 
contrary corruption? Why then should we think that assurance 
cannot be true, unless it be perfect, and free the soul from all doubt- 
ing? The apostle counts it a great blessing to the Thessalonians, 
that they had much assurance, intimating that some true assurance 
might be in a Jess degree, | Thess. i. 5. It is strange if the flesh 
and the Devil should never oppose a true assurance and assault it 
with doubtings? <A believer may sometimes be overwhelmed with 
doubts,—yet if he still endeavour to call God Father, and pray that 
God will give him assurance of his fatherly love, and dispel his 
fears, such an one hath some true assurance, though he must strive 
to grow to a higher degree, for if he were persuaded of the truth 
of God’s love towards him, he ceuld not rationally condem his 
doubts and fears concerning it as sinful, neither could he rationally 
pray to God to assure him of that love which he does not believe 
to exist. If it were well considered that there may be imperfection 
in assurance as well as in all Christian graces, this doctrine would 
be freed from much prejudice. 

1V. The reason why we are to assure ourselves in our faith that 
God freely giveth Christ and his salvation to us particularly, is not 
because it is a truth before we beheve n, but because H becometh a 
certain truth when we believe it. We have no absolute promise in 
the Scripture that God will give Christ to us in particular, neither 
do we know it while out of Christ, to be trne—but we are bound 
by the command of God, to believe, that God will save all who be- 
lieve in Christ, and the Scripture doth warrant us, that by believing 
that God will certainly save us when we come to Christ, we shall 
not deceive ourselves in believing a lie, but according to our faith, 
so shall it be unto us.— Matt. ix. 29. 

Having thus explained the nature of assurance, I shall now prove 
that there is and must necessarily be, such an assurance or persua- 
sion of salvation, in saving faith itself. 
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Ist. This assurance is implied in the definition of faith; a grace 
of the Spirit, whereby we heartily believe the gospel, and also believe 
on Christ as he is revealed and freely promised to us therein, for 
all his salvation. Believing on Christ is the same with resting, 
leaning, staying ourse!ves en Christ or on God through Christ for 
his salvation. Beheving on Christ for salvation as freely promised 
to us, must needs include dependence on Christ, with a persuasion 
that salvation shall be freely given, as it is freely promised. Believ- 
ing on Christ is not only the condition of our salvation but also the 
instrument whereby we actually receive it. The soul must have its 
sufficient support, against fears, troubles, cares, and despair, that it 
may trust and rest. The right manner of trusting and hoping in 
the Lord is, by assuring ourselves that the Lord is our God and is 
become our salvation. Ps. xxxi. 14d—xviii. 2—Isa. xii. 2—Ps. xlti. 
11.—True hepe is grounded in God only, that he will bless us, and 
thus it is an anchor for the soul sure and steadfast. Heb. vi. 17—19. 
If you trust on Christ witheut assuring yourselves at all of salvation 
by him, you rest on him only as you would ona broken reed; if 
you would stay yourself on the Lord, you must look upon him as 
your God, Is. 1. 10, as he that dealeth bountifully with you; Ps. cxvi. 
7. If it be said we may trust on Christ as the sufficient means of 
salvation, without any assurance that he will bestow salvation on 
us, | acknowledge that his sufficiency is a goed ground to rest upon, 
but we must understand by it, not only a sufficiency of power, but 
also of good will and mercy towards us, for if he have no good 
will towards us, what more have we to hope from the sufficiency of 
God than the fallen angels have? 

2. Several places of Scripture declare positively that we are to 
be assured of God’s willingness to give us salvation, in that faith 
whereby we are justified, and saved. Thus, Heb. x. 22, ‘draw 
near with full assurance of faith.’ The words of the text clearly 
teach us to understand this of that act of faith whereby we draw 
nigh to God—that is, the very faith whereby the just do live, v. 38. 
{t must be full in opposition to all uncertainty as to God’s willing- 
ness to give us salvation, although we are further to labour for that 
which is full in the highest degree of perfection. This faith is affirm- 
ed to be (Heb. xi. 1) the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen. It must contain in it a sure persuasion of the 
great things in our salvation hoped for, making them evident to the 
eyes of our mind, as if they were already present in substance, 
though not visible to our bodily eyes. That faith whereby we are 
made partakers of Christ, and to be Christ’s house, must be worthy 
to be called confidence and be accompanied with rejoicing hope. 
‘* Whose house ye are if ye hold fast the confidence and the rejoic- 
ing of the hope firm unto the end.” Heb. ni. 6, 14. What is con- 
fidence concerning any thing, but trusting concerning it, with a 
firm persuasion of the truth of it?) This assurance must be in the 
act of faith whereby we are justified, for as to that assurance which 
consists in a well founded persuasion of our being already in a gra- 
cious state, it is not absolutely necessary to salvation, and it would 


be sinful and ruinous for many to believe that they are already in 
such a state. 
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3. God giveth us sufficient ground in Scripture to come to Christ 
with confident faith, at the very first, trusting assuredly that Christ 
and his salvation shall be given to us, without any failing or delay, 
however vile and sinful our condition has been hitherto. The 
Scripture speaks to the worst sinners, as if it were framed on pur- 
pose to beget assurance of salvation in them nmmediately. Acts 11- 
39— iii, 26. This promise is universal, that whosoever believeth: 
on Christ, shall not be ashamed. Rom. x. Il, 12. Ht is confirmed 
by the blood of Christ who was given for the world and lifted up: 
wpon the cross for this very end, that whosoever believeth on him, 
should not perish but have everlasting life. Jo. iii. 14—16. His 
Invitation is free to any, ‘if any man thirst let him come unto me.” 
Jo. vii. 37,39, The promise of salvation upon believing is applied 
personally and to such as have been hitherto in a state of sin,— 
‘* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” Acts 
xvi. 31. Should we not disparage the faithfulness of God, if after 
all his free invitations and promises, we should come to Chris? 
doubtingly, in suspense whether he would save us? It is enough 
that God hath given us his faithful word that they that believe shall 
be saved, and none else, and that he absolutely intends to fulfil his 
word so that none shall find it vain. On this account God may 
Justly cause the promise cf this salvation to be made to all and may 
Jusuy require all to believe on him assuredly for their own salvation, 
and if they will not, he may justly reject them and severely punish 
them for dishonoring him by their unbelief. Was it not just tn God 
to consume the Israelites who would not believe his promises, when 
they had sufficient ground for their faith? ‘Let us therefore fear, 
lest a promise being left us of entering into his rest, any of you 
should seem to come short of it.” Heb. iv. I. 

The contrary doctrine, excluding assurance from the nature of 
saving faith, brings forth many evil fruits. It tends to bereave our 
souls of all assurance of our salvation and all solid comfort which 
is the life of religion, and makes us subject tu continual doubtings 
of the love of God towards us.—W hen once men have lost sight of 
the right way to assure themselves of salvation, they will catch at 
any straw to avoid drowning in the gulfof despair- It makes some 
men unwilling to know the worst of themselves, and prone to think 
their qualifications better than they are, that they may avoid despair. 
Some foster their doubting as signs of humility, and yet hypocriti- 
cally complaim of them. Many spend their time in pouring upon 
their hearts to find out some evidence of their interest in Christ, 
when they should rather be employed in receiving Christ and walk- 
ing in him by a confident faith. Thus many believers walk heavily 
in the bitterness of their souls, conflicting with doubts and fears all 
their days, and this is the cause why they have so litie fervency 
and courage in the ways of God.—The way to avoid these evils is 
to get assurance and to maintain it and to renew it on all occasious 
by trusting assuredly in the Lord. 
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From Janvary 13, To Fesrvary 12. New Subscribers. Thomas 
Allen, Winchester, and John K. White of Stepherdstown, Va., names added from 
Jan’y, ’41, and $2,50 for each paid, by J. N. Bell, Esq’r; and the back Nos. sent. 
—Jackson Duff, Silver Creek P. O., Madison Co., Ky., from Jan’y, and back 
Nos. sent, by order of Dr. Price; and we had, as before directed, added the name 
of Miss J. L.; we are much obliged by the kind expressions and substantial friend- 
ship of Dr. P.—-Rev’d Wm. D. Howard, Frankford, Pa., by order of Rev’d R.S., 
and back Nos. sent.— Mrs. Moxley, at Mr. J. J. Fisher’s, St. Paul’s lane, Balt., and 
paid $2,50 for 1841, by H. McE., Esq’r.—Mrs. Hamilton, Market street, Balt., 
and paid D. Owen for this year.—William J. Bengham, name added from Jan’y, 
*41, and back Nos. sent, by order of the P. M., Hillsboro’, N. C.,—Rew’d Nich- 
olas Chevalier, Christiansburg, Va., name added from Jan’y, and back Nos. sent. 
—Mrs. McKenzie, Baltimore, from Jan’y, 1841. 


Payments, Orders, &c. James Lenox, Esq’r, city of New York, $2,50, for 
°41.—Frederick A. Schley, Esq’r, Frederick city, Md., $5, for 1840 and ’4}.—J. 
N. Bell, Esq’r, Winchester, Va., $12,50, for himself and for Messrs. Nathaniel 
Bent, J. G. Baker, and Thomas Allen, of Winchester, and J. K. White of Shep- 
herdstown, for 1841; being $2,50 each: many thanks to him.—The Magazine for 
Jan’y, sent a second time to Mr. ‘Thomas Kiddo and Mr. Arthur Morrow, Pittsburgh, 
Pa —Alexander Preston, Esq’r, of Winchester, Ky., $10, the previous payment 
mentioned in his letter has been received; and he now is in advance till and inelu- 
ding July, 1842.—Rev’d Dr: Phillips, of New York city,$5, for 1839 and ’40.— 
H. Cassel, of Kentucky, $2,50 for one year’s subscription; per Rev’d Mr. Hart. 
— Received from Mr. Martien of Philadelphia, the sums paid him by Rev’d John 
Dorrence, and Rev’d H. R. Wilson of Pa., and Rev’d J. C. Coit, and Mr. J. F. 
Matheson of 8.C.; and have credited their respective accounts.—H. McElderry 
of Baltimore, 2,50 for ’41.—Magazine from May to December, 1840, sent Rev’d 
Mr. Woods, Lewistown, Mifflin Co., Pa.—October, December 1840, and Jan’y, 
1841, to William Adger, Esq’r, Charleston S. C.—Dr. E. Stradwick, O. F. Long, 
Rev’d Robert Burwell, Hillsboro, N. C. $2, 50 each for 1841, by the hands of 
the P. M.— Dec’r No. re-sent to the Rev’d J. A. Lyon, Rodgersville, E. Tenn.— 
J. Kelso, Esq’r., Balt. Co., $2,50 for 1841.—Rev’d W. Finney, Hareford Co., 
$2,50 for 1840.—J. H. Allen, Esq’r, Lexington, Ky., $10, which pays till the 
end of 1842.—Rcv’d S. Chase, Watertown, N. Y., $3, by the hands of H. Mat- 
tison, which pays for ’41, and 50 cents over.—Col. Daniel Breck of Ky., by the 
hands of Hon’ble John White, member of Congress, $15 on account.—Dr. A. 
Sayre, Lex. Ky., $10, which pays till the end of 1842.—Messrs. George and 
Hays, of Balt., paid te D. Owen, for John Dunn, Esq’r, of Petersburg, Va., $5, 
which pays to the end of ’41, and leaves 50 cents to his credit. 


Changes Discontinuances, &c. §c. Rev’d J. Butts, direction changed from 
Amelia Co., Va., to Red Mills, Putnam Co., New York.—Horace Walker, Yale 
College, Conn., discontinued. 


Tue Parpart ConTROVERSY, seems to be manifestly gaining the attention of 
the public. Our various religious newspapers, are apparently becoming convinced 
that God has indeed revealed his will with great clearness and fulness, in regard 
to Antichrist, and that those who desire to be found faithful, and to declare the 
whole counsel of God, cannot be silent on this subject. A number of secular 
newspapers have also opened their columns, to the great and important subject; 
and amongst the rest and very recently, the Baltimore Saturday Visiter, whose 
editor has avowed the purpose of devoting two columns a week, for one year, to 
this subject; and several papers on either side, have already appeared; the papal 
Archbishop, acting by a couple of his priests, having furnished the matter on one 
side, and several Protestant gentlemen, who are highly commended by the editor 
of the Visiter, being responsible for that on the other.—Oral instruction on the sub- 
ject is also greatly increased, in several of our chief cities. Philadelphia, for 
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example, in which the Protestant clergy and people as a body, have been hereto- 
fore peculiarly dead to this subject; seems to be at length roused in some good de- 
gree; and several ministers are delivering courses of lectures on Romanism, in the 
churches of that city. The senior editor of this Magazine, having been called in 
Providence to the north, for a few days about the middle of January; delivered a 
Jecture in the church of Rev’p Mr. Macuutn, and another in that of Rev’p 
Dr. Write, both of Phila.; and athird by the particular and public invitation of 
the students of our Theological Semmary, to them at Princeton, New Jersey. He 
is therefore prepared to speak from personal knowledge, of the deep and anxious 
curiosity, which seems to be gradually taking possession of the public mind.—The 
truth, however, is, that the people have always felt more than their teachers, on 
this whole subject; and for the last seven years, we have never had opportunity to 
speak on it publicly, in any part of the country—without having crowds flock to 
hear; but the churches that have been open to any instruction on the subject— 
have been exceptions; the bulk of them have been heremetically sealed to it—as 
we and every other pioneer in the cause have had most full and mortifying experi- 
ence. ‘There have been, happily, striking exceptions,—as well amongst our news- 
papers and churches, as amongst the clergy; and amongst the most honourable of 
the excepted churches, the two we have now mentioned in Phila. , have been justly 
conspicuous.—Let us thank God and take courage. Let us cordially welcome 
every new combatant, who is really disposed to testify for God’s truth, in the solemn, 


earnest, humble, and fervent spirit of that blessed truth; to our yet small and de- 
spised, but increasing ranks. 


IN TURNING OVER some old papers, we find three precepts directed to the sheriff 
of Philadelphia county, dated, May 31, 1838, and commanding him to summon 
** Robert J. Breckinridge,’’ with four others, to ‘‘ be and appear before the jus- 
tices’’ of the Supreme Court of Pa., *‘ toanswer—Miles P. Squire’’—‘‘ Philip 
C. Hay’’ and ‘*‘ Henry Brown;’’ the two former ‘* of a plea of trespass on the 
case’ —the last for an unknown, as unstated offence. These are the cases brought 
by the Rev’d Dr. Hay, the Rev’d Mr. Squire, and Judge Brown, against the 
aforesaid ** Robert J. Breckinridge,’’ for the enormous crime of voting and 
speaking for reform in the Presbyterian church, asa private member of the General 
Assembly in 1837 and 1838. What has become of these cases? Are they still 
pending, or have they been dismissed ? We considered them so perfectly despicable 
and ridiculous at the time—that we took no heed about them, and had entirely 
forgotten them. Yet they were as unprincipled as they were absurd; for these 
men, firmly believing as they said, that they were thenselves attached to the only 
true Presbyterian church, sued us for voting that they were not true members of 
our church, called by them, both heretical and schismatical; these men, saying they 
believed in the total independence of the church, haled it before the civil power, 
for decisions purely spiritual; and professing to love peace, sued a private mem- 
ber of the Assemby, for the acts of the body !—It is odd, however, that this terrible 
‘ Robert J. Breckinridge,’ was the only private member sued; those joined with 
him, being the moderators and clerks of Assembly in the years stated. If the 
minutes of those two years are consulted, it will be seen, that whatever may have 
been the influence, real or supposed, for good or evil, of this terrible man, in those 
monstrous Assemblies; his name does not appear even on a single one of the or- 
dinary Standing Committees of either year. Whatever he did, he did as a pri- 
vate member; not only absolutely without power, and without office, but even 
without patronage and without ordinary favour. The blessing of God and the con- 
fidence of his peers—was al] he had—all he asked; with these, little else is need- 
ed; without them, nothing else is effectual.—It is a mournful truth, however, that 
even the most absolute rejection of power, and total abnegation of place and office 
cannot save us either from the unreasonable hate of those we are obliged by a good 
conscience to oppose; nor what is worse, from the mean jealousies, envyings and 
detractions of those who should only be helpers in our labours and partakers of 
Our joy at their success. 


Mr. Rosert Wick.uiFre, of Lex. Ky., spoke in reply to our speech printed 
in our January number, about a day anda half. He has since published a pamph- 
let of 55 pp, 8vo., which hecalls ‘* Speech of Robert Wickliffe in reply to the 
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Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, delivered in the Court House in Lexington, on 
Monday the 9thof .Vovember,1840.’’ It isa most vile, low, and in one word, 
characteristic pamphlet; base, vulgar, false beyond all conception. The speech 
actually delivered on the occasion intended to be referred to, was bad enough; but 
this is worse. Such is this man’s fatality of falsehood, that the very title page of this 
speech containsin no less than four instances, of either suggestio falsi or sup- 
pressio veri. Thus: the speech was not delivered in Vovember at all, it was in 
October: it was not on the 9th of any month, but on the 12th and 13th: it was 
not on Monday, but on Monday afternoon about two hours, and all day Tues- 
day: it was not in the Court House, but the Monday part was in the Court House 
yard, and the Tuesday in the house. This is a very fair sample of the speech, 
so far as its accuracy is concerned. As far as we can judge from all we see and 
hear from the West—this man, is just now, the most universally execrated individ- 
ual that is, or ever was in Kentucky. In regard to him and to our relations to him 
and to this speech, we will give a few words by way of extract from letters from 
western friends—gentlemen of worth andcharacter. One says to us, ‘‘ Mr. Wick- 
liffe’s last speech (the one we are noticing) has generally excited the disgust it de- 
serves. ‘The prevalent opinion is, that he has disgraced himself, by the grossness 
of his personal abuse, and his utter failure to exculpate himself from having made 
false charges against you,’? &c. Another thus: ‘‘ I do vérily think it is the most 
villainous production I have ever read. He cannot have written it for this people. 
It must have been put out for those who have neither heard nor read your speech,’’ 
&c. Athird says to us, ‘‘ As to Wickliffe, I do sincerely advise that you take no 
farther notice of him. Your speech isread every where, and is a complete triumph. 
He is generally considered crazy, and if not, is too thoroughly disgraced for notice,’’ 
&c. These are but specimens.—Now we must say, we have been inclined 
to think, that this second book ought not to pass without a formal, written refuta- 
tion; and it is the present inclination of our mind, that duty to ourself, and to the 
great interests with which this discussion is mixed up, requires of us, a clear and 
precise reply to this most atrocious libel. In that case, time will be required, and 
the aid of friends in the West to collect and arrange the proof in the case; which, 
however, is upon every new point as ample and as overwhelming, as that adduced 
in our first defence against this unscrupalous old man, who seems half crazy with 
the unrestrained violence of his horrible passions.—‘‘ 4 mad dog howling at a 
star,’’ is the brief and awful description which a western editor gives of his con- 
duct towards Mr. Clay. Unhappily, he ‘howls’ at all possible objects, and is ap- 
parently equally ‘ mad’ against all that stands before him.—We need hardly say, 
that the author of this new attack upon us, or some of his creatures for him, have 
taken peculiar pains to make our excellent Archbishop, and his very worthy and 
learned prelates, and his most faithful flock in this good city, sharers of his triumph 
and joy,—in this refined and truthful publication. If the worthy gentlemen find 
any difficulty in circulating the pamphlet, we might, perhaps, aid them; and would 
assuredly thereby, do ourself service with all decent and honorable persons. 


‘¢PAPISM IN THE x1x. CENTURY IN THE U. S., &c., By RoxBeERT J. 
BRECKINRIDGE. Baltimore: David Owen & Son 25; WV. Gay-st. mpcccxLI.’’ 
pp. 343, 12mo. This volume is just published, and can be sold to the trade for 
80 cents, on the usual time, on application to the publishers. Any person 
remitting $5 free of postage to the conductors of this Magazine, or to the pnb- 
lishers, will receive six copies of the work, carefully done up and delivered to 
his order. Our object is, by putting the book at an unusually low rate, to give it 
a wide and prompt circulation. The edition is only 1000 copies. The work is 
printed on fine white paper, and done up in muslin with calf backs; similar to the 
best 12mos. of the Board of Publication of the Presbyterian church. 

IN OUR NUMBER FoR Decemser, 1840, p. 583, amongst the X*pNorices, &c., 
our readers will remember, and by turning to the page will see a statement, in 
regard to the action ef the General Assemdly’s Board of Publication, with re- 
spect to the publication of the Institutes of Catvin, and a Selection of the 
Prose Works of Mitton. As far as we know, the Board has taken no notice 
of w hatis said about the Institutes; but at their meeting in December, they 
entcred up a resolution that there was an “error in fact”—in our statement as 
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to Mitton, and desired usto correct it. A correspondence, between ourselves 
and the Corresponding Secretary of the Board, and also the pastor of the first 
Presbyterian church at Louisville, Ky., followed; which, as far as we can 
judge, it is not best at this time to publish. We have also carefully examined, 
copies of the original correspondence between the said pastor and certain offi- 
cers of the Board, in regard to the proposed publication of the said selection 
from Mi.ton’s Prose Works. The facts are briefly these: viz., The pastor of 
the first Presbyterian church at Louisville, wrote to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Board, making enquiries and proposals, in regard to the publication 
by the Board, of such a selection; the money to be provided by his church 
and congregation. To this letter the editor of the publications of the Board 
replied in general terms,—the drift of the letter being, that the ‘‘ Ex. Commit- 
tee,” had considered his letter, and would cheerfully examine the selection when 
it was made. In reply to this, the pastor, in a letter devoted mainly to another 
ject added a paragraph or two, in general terms expressing his sense of the 
objects of the Board, his general consent to the principles stated in the editor’s 
letter; and his general purpose to forward the proposed undertaking. To this 
letter the editor replied, answering so much of it as had no relation to Mitton ; 
and saying nothing as to the proposed selection. And here the original cor- 
respondence dropped. In this state of. case, and after many months had elaps- 
ed, we had an interview with said pastor in Ky., and communicated to him, 
our view and sense of the difficulties the first and second Presbyterian 
churches of Baltimore, and their pastors, had encountered in getting the Board 
to agree to publish Catvin’s Institutes, at our expense; whereupon, he stated 
to us the facts as he understood them, and the impression those facts made on 
his mind, in regard to the proposed publication of Mitron’s Select Prose 
Works. About that time the chairman of the Ex. Com. of the Board of Pub- 
lication, made the publication to which reference is had, in our notice of De- 
cember last; andthen we thought it our duty to publish that notice ; upon the 
appearance of which, the Board, reviewed the subject, and acted as we have 
stated in the beginning of this paragraph ; and we understand it to be the 
mind of the members ordinarily composing the Board, though no such vote is 
recorded, that if they approve the Selection, and money is provided, they will 
publish it; and that this wasalways their mind. There has, no doubt, been 
a misunderstanding all around. And as,the Board has officially requested us 
to correctan error; we have tried, simply to tell all the facts, as we understand 
them; being also willing, if the Board desires it, to publish the entire acts, 
doings and cerrespondence in the case—and being extremely glad, that the 
Board is willing to publish a selection of the Prose Works of Mitron—as well 
as the Institutes of JouN Cavin. 
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